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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Private and Class Instruction. Day and evening Practise Classes. Practise Department. Lectures 
to lip-readers two days each week. Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
throughout the year. Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
Reading: Principles and Practise. All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 


—_ (a —-.- 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 
$2.00 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 


SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING e ° 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Oakland Branch, Federal Bldg., 16th and Broadway, 
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Oakland. NITCHIE METHOD 
Authorized to give Normal Training Course for Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 
teneers. and to aware digteme of Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading in New York. Mis er 
Medal of tg Department of Education— S LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 
Land Show, 1919. 


Instruction private and in class. Special op- MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 








ortunities for individual practise. ay and 
‘vening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
for advanced pupils, Nitchie Method 
406 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. | 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn’ 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of Lip-RWeading 
1005 Story Bldg., Broadway at Sixth, LOS ANGELES, Calif. 512 Chamber of Commerce, PASADENA, Calif. 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PRINCIPAL 
Faculty of six Instructors, Voice Correction Department, Special Practise Department, 
Grammar and High School studies taught by Lip-Reading. Advanced Class on Wednesdays. 
The principal is authorized to give teacher’s training course and award the Nitchie Diploma. 




















Private Instruction Small classes when practicable 
SYRACUSE ae tag ert d AP -EEADTNS OMAHA, NEBR. 
chie Metho z ‘ 
Private Lessons. a Conversation Classes. Kessler School of Lip-Reading 
Iss ELIZABETH G. De Lany, A. B. = : 
711 Oswego St. decacnse: RB. Y. | Private lessons. ay Pt ae. See Department. 
— Emma B. Kesster, A. B., 203 No. 20th Street. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD ° . ° 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Speech Defects Corrected Voice Improvement for the Adult Deaf 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. 





Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 











Normal Training Sop ye goer) of Lip-Reading MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
Normal graduate of the New York School 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS for the Hard of Hearing 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 103 Auditorium Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 











PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-RE ADING * LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


; &/ 
Miss JAEN KINNIER, A. B. 





Miss ELIzABETH Branp, Principal Normal Graduate of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
Private Lessons Class Work 
* NITCES MEYuOD tees. HOUSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, MISS LAURA A. DAVIES ‘ 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, East Normal Graduate New York School for the Hard of Hearing 


Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. i 1610 Webster Avenue HOUSTON, TEXAS - 
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LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT FOR PRIMARY GRADES* 
By MABEL K. JONESt 


FIRST YEAR'S WORK 


WISH I were about to point out some 
| magic road to language for the deaf, 
a road not uphill all the way, bat | have 
never discovered one. The only road I 
know is the old one. It isn’t magic, but 
it is so good that every time | travel it | 
am filled with admiration for those who 
have done so much to make it as safe and 
sure as it is. 

In the three days devoted t6 language 
development for primary grades we can 
do no better than to travel along this 
well-worn road, devoting one day to each 
of the first three years 

In many schools the children enter so 
young that it is necessary to have a pre- 
paratory year given chiefly to kinder- 
garten work, sense training, tongue gym- 
nastics, babbling, and lip-reading. Only 
a small vocabulary is acquired and very 
little regular language work can be done. 

In the discussion today, I am talking 
of a class of children mature enough to 
do regular first-year work. 

Even with such a class, the importance 
of sense training cannot be overempha- 
sized. The more the eye is trained to 
quick and minute perception, the better 
the speech-reading will be. The more 
highly the sense of touch is trained, the 
easier it will be to get pleasant voices 
and good articulation. The same exer- 


* Presented at the Mount Airy Convention, 
June 28-July 3, 1920. See editorial note on 
page 633. 7 : 

+ Instructor, Public School 47, New York 
City. 





cises, properly used, furnish excellent 
training in imitation, memory, and at- 
tention. A class that has had a thorough, 
carefully planned course of sense train- 
ing has acquired a mental development 
that will make all their work move faster 
and more smoothly later on; but if we 
are to get the best results, the work 
should be carefully planned and adapted 
to fit the special needs of our particular 


‘problem. 


Some of the Milton Bradley and some 
of the Montessori materials can be ex- 
cellently adapted to special sense-train- 
ing work for the-deaf. If these are not 
available, there are many things that can 
be made by the tireless and ingenious . 
teacher. 

The great forerunner of language 
work for the deaf child is lip-reading. 
It begins the first day of school, and 
from that day, all the way through his 


school life, it goes on ahead, breaking the 


road, preparing the way for the vocab- 
ulary or language principles to follow. 
We are all perfectly familiar with the 
early commands: “Walk!” “Run!” 
“Jump!” “Sit!” “Stand!” and the first 
objects used for lip-reading—a ball, a 
top, a car, a shoe; and so, before the end 
of the first month in school, the child has 
learned that things have names; that 
there is such a thing as language. At 
the same time, through tongue gymnas- 
tics, he has gained some power in the 
voluntary control of that unruly mem- 
ber. He has acquired six or seven ele- 
ments. He gives these elements from 
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imitation, reads them in seript, and rec- 
ognizes them in diagrams drawn on the 
blackboard. 


SECOND MONTH 


In the second month the lip-reading 
grows according to the ability of the 
class, until by the end of the month the 
children can take about 20 commands 
and at least an equal number of nouns. 

They can say several consonants and 


at least the vowels ar and 60. They can 
read these elements from diagrams and 
script, and write them from dictation. 

The teacher can now begin to build up 
the element charts, placing the elements 
taught in the position they will occupy 
on the completed chart and leaving spaces 
for untaught elements. 

The children should read and write 
any combination of these elements: par, 


tar, arp, art, parp, poo, f00, ddp, dot, dof, 
etc. 

Among the possible combinations there 
are several words—a top, a thumb, a car, 
a cow, a tooth. So we can say that 
spoken language begins in the second 
month. 

From the very beginning, words should 
be given from lip-reading. They may be 
written as combinations, among other 
combinations, for purposes of prepara- 
tory drill, before they are given as 
words; but when a word is given as a 
word, it should be— 

First, spoken by the teacher ; 

Second, spoken by the child; 

Third, written by the child phonetic- 
ally ; p 

oath, the correct spelling (if it is 
not phonetic) written by teacher slowly 
and impressively. 

The teacher who writes the word first, 
or at any time hastily resorts to writing, 
is surely bringing up a class of poor lip- 
readers. “Lip-reading first” should be 
our slogan in language-teaching. It is 
slower in the beginning, but it pays in the 
end. 

It would never do to have a rule with- 
out a few exceptions. Here follows the 
first exception. Early in the month, the 
children’s names are written on the 
blackboard by the teacher. It is worth 
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breaking a rule to give the child the sense 
of individuality which the possession of 
a name peculiarly his own brings. 


THIRD MONTR 


The third month is a month of combi- 
nations—combinations read and written 
by the children every day and twice a 
day; every consonant taught combined 
with every vowel taught; initial conso- 
nants; final consonants; vowels between 
two consonants; combinations forming 
words, and combinations for drill only. 

Before the end of the month the ele- 
ment charts have, of course, grown con- 
siderably. 

We have several voice consonants, the 
long vowels, three or four diphthongs, 
and at least the short vowels, -u- and -a-. 

With all these to work upon, the com- 
binations should be varied, and from the 
combinations grow more words. 

Calendar work is begun in this month. 
The children cross off each day as it 
passes, pointing to them as the teacher 
says, “Yesterday,” “Today,” and “To- 
morrow.” The names of the days are 
written on the blackboard, crossed off, 
and shown to be the same as the days on 
the calendar. From this time on a few 
minutes each day is given to calendar 
work, 


FOURTH MONTH (DECEMBER) 


Some of the lip-reading. commands, 
which have continued every day since 
the first day of school, should by this 
time include the names of objects, as 
“Give the book to me,” “Put a top on 
the floor,” “Throw a paper into the bas- 
ket,” ete. 

The element charts continue to grow, 
diagrams are constantly used, and tongue 
gymnastics are a part of every day’s pro- 
gram. 

Work on combinations continues with 
unabated zeal. Children read combina- 
tions which prepare for sentences, as: 


\ 1 
i-e doo not no-e. 


hou d60 u-e doo. 
ma-e i-e go-e. 
i-e faw got. 
good bi-e. 
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Before the end of the month the chil- 
dren say: 


I know. 

May I come? 

May I have some water? 
I love you. 


Work on to have is begun, using only 
“IT have” and “You have” for several 
lessons. 

Print is introduced at this point. Chil- 
dren enjoy reading familiar words in 
print instead of script. 


FIFTH MONTH (JANUARY) 


In lip-reading commands two objects 
should be included—i. e., “Put a pencil 
and paper on the chair,” etc. 

Children learn the names of common 
articles of food, as: 


some bread 
some butter 
some cake 
some milk 
some meat 


They learn to say, “May I have some 
bread ?” etc. 

They learn to speak the names of their 
classmates. Each name is written pho- 
netically and first drilled upon. They 
learn to count to 5 at least. 

Naturally, work on plurals of nouns 
follows: 

Action work, using the “five-slate sys- 
tem,” should begin in this month: 


Iran. We ran. 

You ran (spoken only). 
I fell. 

I coughed. 


Work on to have continues. 


A boy has .... 
Mary has .... 


and somewhere in plain sight should be 
written 


I have. We have. 

You have. You have. 

A boy has. ‘The girls have. 
A girl has. 

A dog has. 


To give varied drill in the use of the 
verb to have, many teachers use simple 
pictures. 
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A baby has a ball. 
A girl has two dolls. 


The end of January brings us to the 
end of the first term’s work. The slower 
division of the class which I observed at 
Northampton had at this time of the year 
12 verbs, 45 nouns, and three pronouns— 
I, you, we,—while the brighter division 
had 18 verbs, 61 nouns, and the pro- 
nouns J, you, he, she, and we. 


SIXTH MONTH (FEBRUARY) 


By this time children will be able to 
take double commands in lip-reading. 

The lip-reading dictation should in- 
clude elements, combinations, nouns, and 
sentences. 

As soon as children begin action-work, 
using the “five columns,” the teacher 
should begin to dictate, as a lip-reading 
exercise, sentences, using the same vo- 
cabulary as that taught in action-work. 
These sentences should be written with- 
out using the columns: 


A dog ran. 
A cat saw a bird. 
James has a red ball. 


For lip-reading, besides being a fore- 
runner, is our best means of following 
up the language taught. 

Action-work continues and the pro- 
nouns he, she, it, and they are added to 
the vocabulary. 

“Who 
column from the time action-work is be- 
gun, and the teacher constantly asks the 
question. 

The new subject appearing on the pro- 
gram is “Journal.” . 

The first journals are, of course, so 
simple as hardly to deserve the name. 
If no interesting event occurs, the teacher 
should help Providence out by creating 
one. Something different, something in- 
teresting, will make the journal popular. 

A first journal written in Miss Leon- 
ard’s class reads: 


We went to walk. 
We saw a frog. 
We saw some flowers. 


I think most of us used to include 
some of our calendar and weather lan- 
guage in our journals. The journal used 
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invariably to begin: ‘Today is Monday. 
The sun is shining.” or “It is raining,” 
or any other interesting remark on the 
weather. But now, unless there is some- 
thing remarkable about the state of the 
weather, it is not considered good form 
to mention it in the journal. 

Calendar language and weather lan- 
guage must be taught as of yore and a 
period is given to it each day. 

In this month children should begin to 
learn to say the names of the days of the 
week, drill on them being first given as 
phonetic combinations. 


SEVENTH MONTH (MARCH) 


In the speech-reading commands, 
numerals and colors should be included. 

In lip-reading, dictation of sentences, 
the colors, and numerals should occur. 
Two sentences should be dictated at a 
time. 

In articulation, the names of the days 
of the week need special drill and also 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 

In action-work, three columns are used 
and the pronouns him and her are taught. 

The past form of the verb to have is 
taught and children conjugate it. 

Work on the verb to be is begun. It 
is used with adjectives only in the first 
year. 

The interrogative pronoun “What” is 
written over the third column, and 
teacher asks “What have you?” “What 
did you see?” “What did John carry?” 


etc. On the blackboard should be writ- 
ten: 
a book, 
a pencil, 
What ees | a knife, 
a doll. 


EIGHTH MONTH (APRIL) 


The lip-reading commands should, as 
far as possible, include the adjectives 
which the children are learning. “Put 
the hard ball into your pocket and throw 
the soft ball to ....” “Put a large book 
on your chair and sit on it,” etc. 

A week, a day, a month are read on 
the teacher’s lips and pointed out on the 
calendar. 

All action-work is constantly re- 
viewed by means of lip-reading dictation. 
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In action-work, use five columns, teach 
the pronouns us and them, and begin the 
possessive pronouns. 

The children should be able to speak 
and write the names of the days of the 
week and should give the long answers 
to the questions: 

“What day is today?” “What day was 
Se ?” “What day will tomorrow 

er’ 

The teacher should use the future tense 
at every opportunity. 

To vary the work the teacher may close 
her eyes while each child selects an object 
and holds it behind him. She may then 
ask: 


“Have you a doll?” 
“No ” 

“Have you a knife?” 
“No.” 

“What have you?” etc. 


NINTH MONTH (MAY) 


Speech-reading and dictation continue 
as in the previous month. 

The children learn to answer, and very 
soon to-ask the questions : 


What color ....! 
How many ....? 


Beginning question-work should be for 
information. The children love to play 
question games, and from them they learn 
the real significance of a question. For 
instance, in teaching “What color .... ?” 
the teacher may hold several marbles of 
different colors in her lap. She may 
close her eyes and let each child take one. 
Then when she opens her eyes a child 
says, “I have a marble.” The teacher 
asks, ‘““‘What color is it?” 

On the blackboard, at the beginning of 
the lesson, she should have written: 


red, 
blue, 
green, 
brown, 
etc. 


What color ....? 


“How many 
a similar game. Children may take a 
number of marbles while the teacher’s 
eyes are closed. She then asks, “How 
many marbles have you?” 
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On the board is written 


one, 
two, 
three, 
four, 
five, 
etc. 


How many ....? 


The children very soon begin to clamor 
to be allowed to take the teacher’s place 
and ask the questions. 

After the question idea: has been 
grasped, drill in answering oral and writ- 
ten questions follows. 

The future tense is used by the chil- 
dren. The teacher foretells future events 
and encourages the children to do like- 
wise. -A journal in the future tense may 
be devised. The future of all verbs is 
added to the verb form. The form now 
stands : 


{shall run. 
will run. 
{shall not run. 
) will not run. 


Simple descriptions of objects furnish 
a means of teaching adjectives and drill- 
ing on the verb to be at the same time. 


TENTH MONTH (JUNE) 


The last month of the year is left open 
for review. 

These are a few of the things that will 
need thorough drill: 

1. Verbs, negative and affirmative 
forms. 

2. To have, using elliptical sentences, 
conjugation, pictures, etc. 

To be with adjectives, using elliptical 
sentences, description, conjugation. 

Pronouns—nominative, objective, pos- 
sessive, using action-work and elliptical 
sentences. 


Questions asked by teacher: 


Who ....? 

What ....? 

Where ....? 

How many ....? 
What color ....? 
Have:....? Bea scit 


What is your name? 
How old are you? 
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Questions asked by children: 


May I have some ....? 
How many ....? 
What color ....? 
Have ....? 

£08 6.557 


Calendar-work: 


Names of days. 

What day is today? 

What day was yesterday? 
What day will tomorrow be? 


At the end of the year an average class 
with an average teacher should have be- 
tween 125 and 200 nouns and between 
30 and 40 verbs; all pronouns—nomina- 
tive, objective, possessive; between 18 
and 25 adjectives and 3 or 4 prepositions. 

However, a large vocabulary is not 
the important thing. A small vocabu- 
lary, easily and fluently used, is far more 
to be desired than a large one used with 
difficulty. 

The outline which follows (pages 602 
and 603) is given more as a basis of dis- 
cussion than anything else. It might 
work very well under certain conditions, 
but not under others. The conditions in 
schools are different; classes vary and 
teachers have their own methods of ap- 
proach. No plan for a year’s work can 
become a fixed law; but, on the other 
hand, on this personally conducted tour 
the conductor must have a very clear idea 
of the road and be sure of the goal. The 
time schedule he can more easily change 
to suit the strength of his party. 





STUDY SPANISH AND FRENCH 


To teachers of the deaf who contemplate 
seeking positions abroad, we suggest studying 
French or Spanish or both languages during 
any spare moments. A persistent demand for 
oral teachers from foreign countries is ex- 
pected. 





The school teacher was depositing part of 
her wages in the savings bank. She counted 
off two paper dollars, wetting her thumb in 
the process. 

“You shouldn't do that,” said the cashier. 
“Don’t you know that there are live germs on 
money ?” 

“No germ could live on my wages,” said the 
teacher.—/ournal A, M. A. 
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FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF AN OBSERVER 


By A. C. HILL, Ph. D.* 


HE joint convention of the various 

organizations of teachers of the 
deaf, held in the Mt. Airy School, June 
28 to July 3, furnished material for many 
note books. As every one sees his own 
rainbow in a summer shower, so each 
visitor to a convention gets his individual 
impressions from what transpires. Re- 
actions from the same facts and experi- 
ences vary greatly. No two people see 
exactly the same things in a landscape or 
picture, and all written history is colored 
by the personality of the writers. Hence 
it is well for those who wish to get as 
near to the truth as possible to check up 
the conclusions of one observer by those 
of himself and others. 


The demonstrations of actual work and 
the results of it were, perhaps, the most 
valuable feature of the convention to the 
teachers. They made several things quite 
evident, notably that speech-reading and 
speech are worth while, that they may be 
taught effectively, and that they are be- 
ing so taught in some cases. Those who 
had doubts on these points must have had 
them weakened if not wholly removed. 
The test of accomplishment must be ac- 
cepted as complete and final. The pupils 
could read speech readily and correctly, 
speak fluently and intelligently, and en- 
joy it all. There could be no more con- 
clusive evidence of the value of this 
means of communication. 


An impartial observer could not blink 
the fact that some teachers of the deaf 
are not fully convinced that speech-read- 
ing and speech are worth all that their 
mastery costs. Many apparently have a 
divided allegiance. They are like the 
Maine statesman who said he was in 
favor of the law, but “agin” the enforce- 
ment of it. One must be 100 per cent 
loyal to this branch of study in order to 
make it a success. 


Teachers of the deaf seem to have con- 
fused means of communication with 
methods of instruction and use the terms, 
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oral method, sign method, and _ finger- 
spelling method of teaching the deaf 
when they really mean the oral, sign, or 
finger-spelling means of communication. 
The harmful result is a division into 
three hostile camps, and in their strug- 
gles the children suffer. The three means 
of communication are really different lan- 
guages, each of which must be learned 
and taught by some method. They rank 
with geography, arithmetic, and history 
as branches of study." The important 
questions are: Which of them shall be 
taught? and What is the best method of 
teaching them? Speech-reading and 
speech constitute a branch of study in 
schools for the deaf. No school is 
obliged to teach it, any more than it is 
compelled to teach Latin or algebra. If 
it does elect to teach this branch, how- 
ever, the public has a right to insist that 
it be well taught. Parents have a right 
to know whether speech-reading and 
speech are taught effectively in any given 
school. The emphasis should be put on 
the method of teaching the subject and 
the results of instruction. ‘If the term 
method were properly used, there would 
seem to be no basis for any conflict over 
the matter. 


Methods of teaching the deaf are very 
important. Every subject, including 
speech-reading and speech, may be taught 
by a good, a mediocre, or a poor method. 
The best method should be sought and 
followed in each subject. The best 
method of teaching speech-reading and 
speech was brought out in the demonstra- 
tions with little children. Starting young 
and starting right are very important; 
much use of the ability gained from day 
to day is the key to success in the work. 
One teacher strongly advocated having 
some one with the children constantly 
and making the most of the time outside 
the class-room as well as in. She spoke 
particularly of having the teachers sit at 
table with pupils and direct the conversa- 
tion. She said that a desire to read 
speech and to speak often had its genesis 
in the dining-room. Many teachers do 
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not favor this plan, and no doubt there 
are reasons against it. Its value, how- 
ever, is too evident to be ignored. Those 
who get the best results in teaching 
speech are the ones who sacrifice their 
own comfort to accomplish the results. 


The excellences and the defects in the 
prevailing system of education were con- 
stantly in evidence in the papers read. 
An observer can hardly discover that 
there is any system that runs through the 
schools as a whole. There is good teach- 
ing, evidently. Some schools have an 
orderly classification of pupils, use good 
material well arranged, and get definite 
results, but there does not seem to be any 
standard classification, any curriculum 
generally agreed upon as the best, or any 
uniform standard of attainment for grad- 
uation. One may venture the statement 
that the next important step in the educa- 
tion of the deaf should be the working 
out of the best possible curriculum for 
the schools and securing its general adop- 
tion. 


The sign language still has a strong 
hold on the deaf, in spite of the fact that 
it is taboo in many schools. It is said to 
be the most natural means of communi- 
cation and is easiest to learn and to use. 
A professor in Gallaudet College de- 
fended it in an able paper and deplored 
the decadence in its use in recent years. 
He brought out the interesting fact that 
the early teachers of the deaf, who were 
college graduates, brought the sign lan- 
guage to a high state of perfection which 
it has not retained. He urged a revival 
of the art of signing as practised in the 
early days. 


The value of finger spelling was ably 
presented. This means of communica- 
tion was brought to perfection in the 
Rochester School by Dr. Westervelt. Its 
exclusive use was introduced there as a 
protest against the use of signs. It is a 
higher type of expression than the ordi- 
nary signs, and is more exact and com- 
prehensive. It represents letters, which 
are the signs of sounds to speaking chil- 
dren. It is, in fact, writing in the air in- 
stead of on the slate-board or paper. It, 
however, shuts the child out from speech 
just as effectually as do conventional 
signs. It is a better language than ordi- 


nary signs, but is it the best language for 
the deaf? 


Signs and finger spelling seem to be 
voices from the past. This, however, 
does not condemn them as means of com- 
munication. Ideas are not bad simply be- 
cause they are old. If they stand the 
test of results, they must be accepted as 
good; if not, they must be rejected for 
something better. Signs and finger spell- 
ing seem to be losing ground in the edu- 
cation of the deaf for two apparent rea- 
sons: First, direct reading of speech 
from the facial expression is a time-saver 
and a more universal way ; second, a mas- 
tery of speech-reading and speech does 
not seem possible in schools where the 
other means of communication have equal 
rank. This is a matter of general obser- 
vation that is convincing in the absence 
of weightier arguments on the other side. 


The history of the Mt. Airy School for 
the Deaf is the strongest kind of an argu- 
ment in favor of teaching speech-reading 
and speech effectively as the ordinary 
means of communication throughout a 
school for the deaf. It began as a sign 
school; it has passed through all the 
stages of progress during the past fifty 
years, under the direction of a seeker 
after truth in the matter; it is now, at 
the close of a century of existence, at the 
high-water mark of its career, one of the 
best exponents of what the education of 
the deaf should be, with both signs and 
finger spelling eliminated from its class- 
rooms. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” A graduate of the school read a 
paper during the convention in a clear, 
pleasant voice, that could be distinctly 
heard and understood throughout the 
room. 


The observer told a friend what he 
saw and heard Miss Oma Simpson, the 
deaf and blind child, do and say, and that 
friend could hardly believe the report. 
The observer himself can hardly trust 
the evidences of his own senses. That a 
girl born deaf, and blind from babyhood, 
could learn to understand speech through 
her finger tips placed on the lips, the neck, 
or on a card-board tube is marvelous and 
incomprehensible. And what shall. one 
say of a teacher who has by infinite pa- 
tience, skill, and study brought about 
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such wonderful results? Shall we not all 
take off our hats to the teacher and her 
pupil, thank God, and take fresh courage 
in efforts to unstop the ears of the deaf 
and open the eyes of the blind? If all 
this is possible, what is impossible? 


And what shall we say of the little 
four-and-a-half-year-old girl who showed 
such remarkable facility and ease in in- 
terpreting speech? Ought not all teach- 
ers of the deaf to know how such results 
are attained and hence are attainable? 
Miss Connery should tell the whole proc- 
ess. No less notable were the results 
seen in the pupils of Miss Christmas and 
Miss Pybas. Here whole classes gave an 
exhibition of the results of good teaching. 


It is understood that Latin and geom- 
etry are taught in some schools for the 
deaf that do not require speech-reading 
and speech. This practise can doubtless 
be defended, but the observer urges 
teachers to consider the advisability of it. 
It is not enough that the study of a sub- 
ject has value; it should be made clear 
that it has the greatest value for those 
who give their time and energy to it. It 
certainly seems to an outsider as though 
one language is enough for the deaf, who 
have so much to overcome in mastering 
any form of expression. 


The superiority of the early college- 
bred teachers of the deaf in the use of 
signs seems to be evidence that graphic 
sign language is a product rather than a 
cause of mental development. Would it 
not be well to master speech first, as the 
mother tongue, and make the sign lan- 
guage a secondary language? Would 
this process not result in better mental 
development, more normal social rela- 
tions, and at the same time give the edu- 
cated deaf a language for use on special 
occasions that would add to their pleas- 
ure and profit? Signs, like all forms of 
pantomime and acting, have a place with 
all of us; but speech is the common and 
normal means of communication that all 
who can should master. 


Progressive Oral Advocates constitute 
a new group of educators of the deaf. 
They are radical in their views, scientific 
in their methods, and aggressive in their 
activities. They seem to aim at a revolu- 
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They 
are doubtless moving in the right direc- 
tion, but possibly too fast and with too 
superficial a knowledge of actual condi- 


tion in the education of the deaf. 


tions. “Slow and sure” is a good motto 
to follow, and “The more haste the less 
speed” sometimes proves to be true. 


‘Knowledge should be the basis of all 
forward movements ; hence the popularity 
of “surveys.” There are all kinds of sur- 
veys, however, and some of them bring 
darkness rather than light. The scientific 
halo that individuals and groups of peo- 
ple sometimes throw around their efforts 
may conceal dangerous possibilities. Who 
shall psychiatrize the psychiatrists ? 


Free discussion was very limited. 
There was no time for it. There was 
little opportunity or inclination to pro- 
long the sessions. The shade trees on the 
spacious and inviting lawn were more at- 
tractive than listening to papers that cculd 
be read, though probably would not be, 
at some more favorable time. Conversa- 
tion is more interesting than formal 
papers and, on the whole, more profitable. 
If open discussions could be kept within 
proper bounds, they might well be substi- 
tuted for all papers. The unfortunate 
thing is that propaganda of one sort or 
another is likely to crop out in a confer- 
ence that is truly democratic, and those 
in control hesitate to open the floodgates 
of debate. 


Schools for the deaf do not seem to 
lack knowledge, so much as the will to 
act upon knowledge. Many of the de- 
fects and weaknesses of the schools are 
well known. If evident defects were re- 
moved, others would be revealed and 
doubtless remedied. For example, there 
is no need of an elaborate survey to de- 
termine that a well-wrought-out curricu- 
lum is essential. Why not have one? 
The disjecta membra of one now exist. 
They only need to be brought together 
and articulated as a tentative course of 
study. Let each teacher of arithmetic, 
for example, make out a curriculum in 
that branch and submit it, with others, to 
some individual or committee to make 
into a composite whole. 


The education of the body of the deaf 
child was given due prominence. It was 
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made clear that conscious and intelligent 
effort must be given to the development 
of the physical part of the human organ- 
ism. The interrelation and interdepend- 
ence of all the bodily organs are funda- 
mental facts of the living whole we call 
a human being. Education must deal 
with the entire man, and one of the most 
hopeful signs is the recognition of the 
fact. 


Initiative is a quality that good teach- 
ing seeks to develop in both hearing and 
deaf children. Evidence that the effort 
is in some cases bearing fruit was appar- 
ent at the conference. Extended obser- 
vation, however, convinces one that much 
better results in this particular are needed 
and may be obtained. 


One reason for thinking there is still 
something to learn about educating the 
deaf is that there are such widely differ- 
ent opinions about it. The parts that 
make up the educational system as a 
whole do not seem to be standardized. 
There is no agreement on a curriculum 
or the methods of teaching the various 
subjects. The standards of material in 
arithmetic, geography, etc., vary greatly 
in different schools, and methods of using 
it are equally divergent. 


No one observer saw and heard all that 
transpired during the convention. Much 
that should be recorded did not get into 
any one note book. There was neces- 
sarily much lost, even to an observer who 
wanted to get as much as possible, bear- 
ing on the important question of educat- 
ing the deaf. Others doubtless absorbed 
what one missed, and they might give the 
public the benefit of their observations 
and reactions. THe VortTa Review is a 
good clearing-house for ideas and impres- 
sions. 


Mark Twain once remarked that every- 
body complains about the weather, but 
nobody does anything about it. Destruc- 
tive criticism does not get us anywhere. 
It may be necessary to clear the way for 
progress, but every bane should carry 
with it an antidote. The remedy for all 
the fault of education lies largely with the 
teachers and administrators of schools. 
Teaching may, and must, improve from 
within. If teachers are not qualified, let 
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them qualify and not give up in despair. 
The way is open, through observation, 
study, teachers’ meetings and hard work, 
to make steady advance toward the ideal. 


At a convention like this the essential 
unity of education is emphasized. There 
are no hard-and-fast lines separating the 
various kinds of schools or the various 
grades of instruction. A single process 
runs from the kindergarten to the col- 
lege, and every teacher should know what 
goes before and after what she is doing. 
The tendency to isolation is one of the 
great weaknesses of school systems. 


The aim of education was well illus- 
trated in the morning demonstrations. “I 
wish to make pupils self-reliant, to have 
them develop initiative,” said one of the 
teachers, and her actions agreed with her 
statement. Self-activity is what educates. 
The teacher is only a helper to this end. 
The aim of education is not to make a 
shoemaker, a farmer, or a shopkeeper, 
but to make men and women. 


The moral and religious training of the 
deaf was ably advocated. It is notable 
that institutions for the deaf are generally 
surrounded by a religious atmosphere. 
The importance of ethical traihing is 
fully recognized in these schools. 


The Mt. Airy Institution is fortunate 
in having a governor and a mayor in 
hearty sympathy with its ideals and work. 
Both Governor Sproul and Mayor Moore 
found time to be present at the centennial 
of the institution and give public expres- 
sion to their appreciation of what it has 
accomplished. Indirectly, all schools for 
the deaf are indebted to these public offi- 
cials for representing the city and the 
State in the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary, not only of Mt. Airy, but of 
the establishment of schools for the deaf 
in the United States. From small begin- 
nings the education of the deaf has 
grown until it has reached every State 
in the Union and has taken its place as 
part of the general education fostered by 
State and Federal Government. 


It is common in conferences of teach- 
ers of the deaf to hear great emphasis put 
upon teaching language. For that mat- 
ter, the same thing is heard among teach- 
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ers of the hearing. Language classes, 
language books, and grammars are very 
important, but it sometimes seems as 
though they were given too much promi- 
nence. Language is a means of expres- 
sion and cannot be mastered by direct at- 
tack. The fundamental thing is to have 
something to express. Language without 
thought is meaningless. It is not only 
useless, but educationally harmful. The 
mind must be filled with ideas seeking ex- 
pression to afford the right conditions for 
the development of power of expression. 
Every recitation is a language lesson. 
Ideas and language are closely associated. 
They should go hand in hand, with the 
former 4 little ahead. There can be little 
thought without the help of language; 
but thought should precede. Clear ideas, 
clear thought, give birth to good lan- 
guage. In teaching language it would be 
well to put much emphasis on vivid ideas, 
accurate observation, clear thinking. The 
impression should always precede the 
effort at expression. 


One is impressed with the notion that, 
as in every other line of human endeavor, 
progress in the instruction of the deaf 
must depend largely upon a knowledge 
of the facts. The truth should not be 
colored or distorted. The case must be 
properly diagnosed. Defects should not 
be concealed ; statistics should not give a 
false impression; half truths should not 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. The 
weak points as well as the strong ones in 
the educational system should be re- 
vealed. With all the facts clearly and 
fully known, steps can be taken to better 
the work of the class-rooms. 


The most important matter of observa- 
tion is that the class-room teachers are 
the ones who are at the center of accom- 
plishment, the chief reliance in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. Upon their devotion, 
resourcefulness, genius, and persistency 
all the desired results depend. Organiza- 
tion, equipment, administration, and su- 
pervision have their important place, but 
only as opening the way for the teachers 
to do their beneficent task. The function 
of the teacher is the highest that can be 
conceived, because it deals with the inde- 
structible essence of human souls. 
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LARGE APPROPRIATION FOR 
SCHOOL FOR NEGROES 


Southern University, the Louisiana 
State College for negroes, will receive 
$267,000 appropriated at the last session 
of the State legislature. Of this amount 
$67,000 will be used to defray current ex- 
penses and $200,000 in erecting needed 
buildings. By the same act in which the 
appropriation was made, college courses 
were instituted and the school was given 
the right to grant college degrees. 

The sum of $80,000 was appropriated 
for establishing a school for blind negro 
children. The total appropriation of 
$347,000 is the largest ever made by a 
Southern State for the higher and sec- 
ondary education of negroes. 


—School Life. 


Has the Louisiana legislature granted 
an appropriation for the education of 
deaf negro children? We heard a rumor 
to the effect that it had, but have received 
no authoritative information. Louisiana 
was for a number of years the only State 
in which no provision was made for the 
education of the negro deaf. 





AN EXAMPLE WELL WORTH 
FOLLOWING 


Many Canadian war veterans will teach 
this year in the public schools of Ontario. 
Two hundred ex-soldiers have been 
trained at the public expense for their 
new duties. Their entrance into the pub- 
lic schools will help to supply the need 
of men teachers and will have a stimulat- 
ing effect upon the boys and girls who 
come under their influence. If possessed 
of the natural qualifications of teachers, 
the Canadian veterans will prove a valu- 
able asset, since they are exponents of 
practical patriotism and of the national 
duties of citizenship.—School Life. 





REAL DETERMINATION 


A school on the Pacific coast has a pupil 
who came all the way from Montana, with 
three small children and a maid, to take lessons 
in lip-reading. Determination of that sort, to 
overcome the handicap of deafness, is surely 
deserving of the highest success, and we hope 
the lady will achieve it. According to her 
teachers, her progress has been excellent. 




















THE KINZIE METHOD OF SPEECH-READING * 


By CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


1} IS a very great pleasure to me to 
have this opportunity to meet so many 
members of our splendid profession. I 
have been looking forward to this con- 
vention for a long time, and I dare say 
that there are others who have been look- 
ing forward to it, too. 

It is a splendid thing for those who 
are interested in a common cause to get 
together in this way, and I am sure that 
we are going to have a wonderful time 
together. 

The subject which has been assigned 
to me for this convention is “Speech- 
reading for the Deafened Adult.” In 
view of the many phases of work for the 
deafened which are being developed at 
the present time, we know that speech- 
reading has come to represent but a part 
of the whole; but a most important part 
it is, nevertheless, since it is by its means 
that the deafened man or woman re-es- 
tablishes communication with his fellow- 
men and is enabled to take or resume his 
place among them. 

It is obvious that the instruction in a 
subject of such vast importance should 
be brought to the highest pinnacle of de- 
velopment, and to-us who are engaged in 
this particular part of the work it is a 
matter of no little pride that such a high 
standard as obtains at the present time 
has been reached. But please do not 
think that this high standard has been 
reached without infinite pains and very 
great labor on the part of those who have 
made it their special work from the be- 
ginning down to the present time. 

Speech-reading for the deafened adult 
is a specialized department, and must be 
treated as distinctly apart from the work 
with children as the adult’s mind differs 
from the child’s mind. In the first place, 
the child’s mind is not only undeveloped 
or immature, but he usually has to be 
taught language in connection with 
speech-reading, which requires for the 
latter a greatly simplified form of in- 





*A series of lectures prepared to be given at 
the Mount Airy Convention in connection with 
special class demonstrations by Miss Gertrude 
Bergen, Misses Anna L. Staples and Clara M. 
Ziegler, and the Misses Kinzie. 


struction, wholly inadequate to meet the 
complicated needs of the adult, with his 
matured intelligence and fixed mental 
habits. 

For the adult student we must have a 
method which will meet the special re- 
quirements—a method which will provide 
for the definite training of the mental and 
visual powers upon which successful 
speech-reading depends, and which at the 
same time will keep the pupil interested. 
It is the whole aim of the Kinzie Method 
to meet these needs. 

The Kinzie Method, as many of you 
know, has been developed from a combi- 
nation of the valuable principles of the 
Miiller- Walle and Nitchie Methods. 
Now, what are these valuable principles? 
Let us first take up the Miller - Walle 
Method, which is the method I studied 
first. The points of superiority of the 
Miller-Walle Method are its classifica- 
tion of sounds and its simplicity. I will 
write the introductory classification on 
the board: 


Vowels: Gd, dG, 2, 6, 00. 
Consonants: f, v. 
m, b, p. 
s, soft c, 2. 
w, wh. 
sh, ch, soft g, j. 
th. 


This classification comprises a selection 
of fundamental visible movements from 
which it is possible to form a large num- 
ber of simple sentences, almost every 
movement in which is contained in the 
classification. As these movements are 
plainly visible, there is nothing to confuse 
or discourage the student, but, on the 
other hand, by a natural unfolding he is 
led at once into simple, natural speech- 
reading almost without being aware of 
what he is doing. This classification pro- 
vides an absolutely logical basis for scien- 
tific work. 

To illustrate the value of this classifi- 
cation, I will give here the vocabulary of 
Lesson I in our method and a few of the 
sentences containing the vocabulary 
word: 
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foam weigh weave face 
palm _ bathe seam sheep 
theme shape move same 
shoe faith beach beef 
booth peep weep thief 


piece farm save soothe 


foam—Do you see the foam on the 
wave? 

palm—Have you ever been to Palm 
Beach? 

theme—What is the theme of the 
poem? 

shoe—The baby’s shoe is on the sofa. 

booth—You may pay the fee at the 
booth. 

piece—Will you have a piece of 
cheese? 

weigh—Shall I weigh the piece of 
beef ? 

bathe—We may bathe in the surf this 
afternoon. 

shape—This shoe is not the same shape 
as the other. Etc. 


Our first and second lessons follow the 
Miiller-Walle classification precisely, but 
after that we deviate. Throughout the 
course the same logical present?t'on as I 
have here illustrated is maintained 

The distinguishing feature of the 
Nitchie Method is its psychology, and for 
the benefit of those who may not be fa- 
miliar with the theory, and in order that 
you may more clearly follow me in what 
I shall have to say later, I shall give you 
a brief synopsis of the main part of the 
theory as formulated by Mr. Nitchie, 
based absolutely on the laws of psy- 
chology. 

(Here Miss Kinzie gave a synopsis of 
Mr. Nitchie’s theory of psychology, with 
her deviations. ) 

Now, as Mr. Nitchie said, these powers 
will be developed in a measure in all 
earnest teaching, for where there is un- 
derstanding there is going to be develop- 
ment; but there can be no doubt but that 
far better results are obtained if the 
training is “definite and purposeful, with 
a clear understanding on the part of the 
teacher of what the powers are and how 
they may be developed.” 

Mr. Nitchie recognized the fact that 
while both eye and mind must be trained 
to their highest efficiency, speech-reading 
is far more of an intellectual than a me- 
chanical process, and he made the basic 


feature of his work the training of the 
mind. 

Mr. Nitchie did a really great thing 
when he worked out his theory and 
Mr. Miiller-Walle did likewise when 
he developed his classification of sounds. 
It would be absolute folly for any one 
to discard these important fundamental 
achievements and attempt to work out 
an entirely new starting point. There is 
nothing under the sun that could meet 
the situation so perfectly as the combina- 
tion of these two features to form a basis 
for further work, and an attempt to 
progress along any other line would be 
off the track. 

It is by utilizing and building upon the 
scientific contributions of those who have 
preceded in the same field of endeavor 
that progress in any line is made possible, 
and the contributions which these two 
great teachers of the deaf have made to 
the speech-reading profession form a 
basis in this work which will stand for 
all time. 

Let us not overlook Miss Bruhn’s 
great work in translating the Miiller- 
Walle method into the English language 
and the splendid service she has rendered 
in helping to establish speech-readin 
throughout this country. ; 

You will see, then, that with the 
Miller-Walle introductory classification 
as a starting point, we have developed a 
new method, in which the simplicity of 
the Miiller-Walle method and the psy- 
chology of the Nitchie method are 
brought together. 

Our scheme of work is as follows: 


Stupy SCHEME 
(With Purpose of Devices.) 
I. LESSON PROPER 


1. Presentation of move- 
ments and illustra- 


tive words. 
Contrast words.......... For accuracy. 
For quickness of eye. 
3. Vocabulary........... For accuracy. 
For quickness of eye. 
4. Sentences, ........0. For all powers, if giv- 
en rapidly. Other- 
wise, no quickness 
of eye, no quickness 
of perception, no 
alertness. 
5. Review. 
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II. STORY 


1. Tell in own words...For synthesis. 
For intuition. 
For quickness of per- 
ception. 


2. Read for thought....For synthesis. 
For intuition. 
For quickness of per- 
ception. 


3. Read for words...... For accuracy. 
For concentration. 


; 4. Read rapidly......... For accuracy. 


For quickness of eye. 


5. Questions............ For synthesis. 
For intuition. 
For quickness of per- 
ception. 
For alertness. 


6. Skip about........... For alertness. 
For concentration. 


7. Review. 

III, EXERCISES ON HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 
TEACHERS Device CHART 
I. (FOR TRAINING OF EYE) 


MOCUISOS Ss ica odes 05 Contrast words. 
Vocabulary. 
Repeated sentences. 
Reading story for words. 
Reading story rapidly. 


Quickness of eye... Contrast words. 
Vocabulary. 
Rapid sentences. 
Reading story rapidly. 
Visual memory......All practice, particularly 
sentences, allowing no in- 
terruptions within a sen- 
tence. 


Subconscious knowledge of movement: 
All practice. 


II, (FOR TRAINING OF MIND) 


Synthesis.........- Sentences. 
Telling story for thought. 
Reading story for thought. 
Questions on story. 
General practice. 


Intuition .........- Sentences with clue. 
Telling story for thought. 
Reading story for thought. 
sem ae on story. 
xpansions on story. 
General practice. 


Quickness of perception: 
(Quick response required.) 
Rapid sentences. 
Telling story for thought. 
Reading story for thought. 
Rapid questions. 
Rapid general practice. 
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Alertness : 
(Quick response required.) 

Rapid sentences. 

Rapid questions. 

Skipping about. 
Concentration....... In general, all practice. 
Special drills....... Rapid sentences without 

definite clue. 

Reading story for words. 

Skipping about. 


The mental faculties are developed by 
exercise, and while all good instruction 
involves some amount of training of the 
powers as a whole, you will see that such 
a lesson scheme provides definite devices 
for the training and exercise of definite 
powers. A teacher who desires to excite 
certain kinds of mental activity is bound 
to do so more effectively if she knows 
the functions which enter into them and 
has the practical means with which to 
exercise and develop them. 

Such a lesson scheme also provides 
great variety. In such concentrated work 
as speech-reading, frequent change is 
necessary in order to keep the mind fo- 
cused and stimulated. Freshness should 
be introduced at intervals in all speech- 
reading practise. 

I want to call your attention to the fact 
that we are working to bring each feature 
of our method to the highest possible 
state of development. 

The vocabularies have been selected 
with the greatest care. We have aimed 
to use only such words as are suited to 
the study of the movement for the day 
and previous days. 

In so far as possible, only words that 
are plainly visible have been selected for 
the vocabularies throughout the course. 
In the lessons dealing with obscure move- 
ments this is not always possible, but 
there will be full instructions given in the 
text-book for the simple handling of such 
vocabularies. We have, in short, re- 
duced to a minimum the confusing ele- 
ments of vocabulary work. 

The vocabularies afford an interesting 
form of practise for eye training and at 
the same time provide the basis for the 
sentence-work. The words should be 
given rapidly, without pausing for more 
than the response. Words, sentences, 
questions, etc., should always be given as 
rapidly as the pupil can take them, with- 
out pausing an instant longer than is re- 
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quired for the response. This rapid prac- 
tise keeps the brain on the alert every 
instant, which is one of the most impor- 
tant things to be considered in teaching 
pupils to read the lips. It means that the 
teacher must practically know her ma- 
terial by heart. 

Again, the greatest pains have been 
taken in the building of the sentences for 
the lessons. We are making a science of 
sentence-building and an art of handling 
them. The quality of the material and 
the manner given are of the greatest pos- 
sible significance in the value of a lesson. 
We must make the drill-work alive. We 
must stimulate the pupil’s mind and in- 
terest him so that he will find the work 
pleasurable as well as profitable. A Kin- 
zie lesson as given by a skilled teacher is 
vibrant with life. There is not a dead 
instant in it. The pupil’s powers are kept 
constantly on the alert. 

Right here let us take up the matter of 
sentence-building and I shall endeavor 
to show you how much difference there 
really is in the effect of a good and a 
poor sentence. 

Normal students, many of them teach- 
ers of experience, are apt to have the im- 
pression at first that to write sentences 
is as easy as rolling off a log, while as a 
matter of fact to make really good sen- 
tences for speech-reading practise is quite 
a difficult process and requires careful 
training. 

Every teacher should be a master of 
sentence-work. She should know a good 
or a poor sentence when she sees it and 
know why it is good or poor. We re- 
quire a great deal of this work in our 
normal training. At the beginning of the 
work we give the students a list of guid- 
ing principles. These guiding principles 
are as follows: 


A sentence should be (1) definite. 
(2) natural. 
(3) interesting. 
(4) rhythmic. 


(5) pleasing. 
(6) dignified. 


First, a sentence should be definite— 
that is, it should have exact signification. 
Its meaning should be sharply defined. 
Otherwise the synthetic and intuitive 
powers do not have a fair chance to op- 


erate. The student is being trained to 
construct the thought, and if the sentence 
itself is not clear you can readily see how 
it puts him to a disadvantage. 

Let me give you a few examples of 
both definite and indefinite sentences. 


Definite: 


The baby’s shoe is on the sofa. 

_The wild flowers bloom along the path- 
way. 

That is a beautiful palm in the window. 

My watch has an open face. 

The Hall of Fame is in New York. 

The plum tree grew by a wall in the 
garden. 


Indefinite: 


Give it to me. 

There must have been more than that. 
You will find it there. 

It is very short. 

He put it away. 

She has only a few left. 

I did not see it. 


Such sentences have no distinguishing 
characteristics and do not give the pupil’s 
synthetic and intuitive powers a fair 
chance to operate. 

Second, natural. A sentence should be 
natural as regards both structure and lan- 
guage. Sentences that are loose in struc- 
ture are far more satisfactory for the 
speech-reader than those that are peri- 
odic. The loose-structure type resemble 
those which are used in conversation and 
give an impression of ease and natural- 
ness. The periodic effect is produced 
when a clause or phrase is transposed to 
the beginning of a sentence. This form 
of sentence, though grammatically and 
rhetorically correct, is unnatural for the 
speech-reader, who is aiming to get hold 
of the main idea, and naturally expects 
it to be in the first part of the sentence. 
The inverted arrangement throws him 
off the track, and again does not give the 
synthetic and intuitive powers a fair 
chance to act. 

Examples of this class of sentences 
are: 

If it rains today, we shall have to post- 
pone our walk. 

Had I known the circumstances, I 
should have refused to go. 
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On account of the lateness of the hour, 
we gave up the trip. 

Between the two mountains lies a 
beautiful valley. 

On the wall hung the family portraits. 

When the moon comes up, we will go 
home. 

In May the wild flowers bloom. 


Exceptions to this rule are found in 
cases where the introductory clause or 
phrase consists largely of movements that 
are plainly visible; hence easily under- 
stood : 

As soon as father comes home, we 
shall have lunch. 

Or where the clause contains the clue 
word, which word the pupil has in mind 
and is watching for: 

Laugh.—If you laugh at him, you will 
hurt his feelings. 


The tendency to make unnatural sen- 
tences by using words in a way contrary 
to common usage is met with most fre- 
quently in building sentences on ho- 
mophenous words. The student may 
have difficulty in using a certain homo- 
phene and will submit a sentence which 
may be entirely correct grammatically, 
but nevertheless unnatural. For exam- 
ple, let us take the word height. An un- 
natural sentence containing this word 
would be “The boy’s height is equal to 
that of his father.” The natural way of 
expressing this idea would be to say, 
“The boy is as tall as his father.” Ex- 
amples of natural sentences containing 
the word “height” are: 

The man has reached the height of his 
fame. 

What is the height of the Washington 
Monument? 


Third, a sentence should be interesting. 
The importance of having interesting 
sentences is so great that I scarcely know 
how to be emphatic enough about it. In- 
teresting material holds the pupil’s atten- 
tion and stimulates his imagination, 
whereas dull, lifeless material, coupled 
with dull, lifeless teaching, resolves itself 
into nothing more or less than drudgery, 
and is the bugbear of monotony. Noth- 
ing pleases me more than to have a pupil 
tell me how much he enjoys the lessons, 
and if he does not enjoy them I know 
that it is because I have failed. 


Now I am going to give you several 
pairs of sentences and I want you to de- 
cide which is the more interesting of the 
two: 

How far is it to the farm? 

There was a gleam of mischief in her 
eye. 


It looks as though it might rain. 
Did you ever have a gypsy tell your 
fortune? 


At what time did they arrive? 
The prophet Elijah was fed by the 
ravens. 


I must go down town and buy a pair 
of shoes. 

Do you know who swam across the 
Hellespont ? 


Now let us notice the effect of a group 
of each kind of sentences: 


First, uninteresting: 

At what time did they arrive? 

It looks as though it might rain. 

How far is it to the farm? 

I must go down town and buy a pair 
of shoes. 

I don’t know what to do about the 
matter. 

I hope it won’t rain tomorrow. 

The man works in the shop. 

I saw the boy in the shoe-shop. 

The weather is very warm. 


Interesting: 


Did you ever have a gypsy tell your 
fortune ?’ 

There was a gleam of mischief in her 
eye. 
"The prophet Elijah was fed by the 
ravens. 

Do you know who swam across the 
Hellespont ? 

I could read when I was five years old. 

I cannot always read my own hand- 
writing. 

Did you ever eat a persimmon before 
it was ripe? 

Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John? 

Have you ever heard of the Pool of 
Siloam? 

I never will desert Mr. Micawber. 


Fourth, rhythmic. Sentences which 
present a definite arrangement of groups 
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of syllables having a regular beat or har- 
monious recurrence of stress have a 
muich better effect psychologically than 
sentences in which this feature has been 
disregarded. 

Examples of rhythmic sentences: 

I grow more fond of my work every 
day. 

Did you ever bathe in the surf at Palm 
Beach? 

The boys will form in line for the 
march. 

The moss hung from the bough of the 
tree. 

We had supper at the Country Club 
last night. 

The waves on the beach will soothe me 
to sleep. 

Do you like to eat your meals out of 
doors ? 

We must make our eyes take the place 
of our ears. 

There are none so blind as those who 
won't see. ' 

We must be careful not to allow the 
sentences to become monotonous because 
of too great similarity in the rhythm. 
There should be variations in the length 
of the sentences. A short sentence may 
be rhythmic, as may also a long one. 


All roads lead to Rome. 
Every rose has a thorn. 


are examples of short, rhythmic sen- 
tences. 

The following are examples of the 
longer, rhythmic type: 

The children like to watch the fish 
swimming in the pool. 4 

The Constitution of the United States 
is the highest law of the land. 

The following sentences illustrate the 
type which lack rhythm: 

My mother was fond of clirysanthe- 
mums. 

Fresh fruit is wholesome. 

The journey from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco is tiresome. 

Turn to the right. 

My brother’s family live in the coun- 
try both in summer and winter. 


Fifth, pleasing. Pleasing and interest- 
ing sentences are closely related, but they 
are not the same thing. A pleasing sen- 
tence will always be interesting, but an 
interesting sentence will not by any 


means always be pleasing; therefore they 
must be classified separately. Pleasing 
sentences make the work artistic and at- 
tractive. 

The apple blossom is one of the pret- 
tiest of flowers. 

We heard the sound of sweet music on 
the water. 

I am more fond of the lily than of the 
rose. 

Did you ever see the full moon rise 
out of the sea? 

We watched the sun rise from the top 
of the mountain. 

There is a silvery sheen on the lake 
this morning. 

The foam on the wave is beautiful in 
the sunshine. 

There can be no doubt about the differ- 
ence in the psychological effect between 
such sentences and the following: 

The man was drowned in the river. 

The boy ran a nail into his foot. 

I saw the man beat the poor horse. 

The other day a pupil submitted this 
sentence : 

The man beat his wife shamefully. 

That was neither pleasing nor digni- 
fied, though it may have been rhythmic! 


Sixth, dignified. I think we will all 
agree that sentences that are not dignified 
have no place in our work. There should 
be absolutely no questionable material of 
any kind. We cannot be too strict about 
this. If we use material that is slangy or 
rough, or undignified in any way, we 
lower the standard of our work and tend 
to defeat the high purpose which under- 
lies it. We want our profession to stand 
for everything that is uplifting, and if 
we allow anything that is cheap or com- 
monplace to enter into it we suffer in- 
calculable loss. 

You will see, then, the possibilities for 
the development of skill in sentence- 
building and the relation of good ma- 
terial to the success of the lesson. [ 
know what a difference it makes, for I 
have tested it out. 

In all our work we lay great stress 
upon the quality of material and the 
handling of it. There is as much differ- 
ence in the ways of handling the material 
as there is between day and night; and a 
great deal of difference in the results ob- 
tained. 
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(Here Miss Kinzie gave demonstra- 
tion, with Miss Bergen as pupil.) 

As I have said before, all work should 
be given just as rapidly as it is possible 
for the pupil to take it. Rapid practise 
tends to force attention, makes the mind 
alert, develops quickness of eye and 
quickness of perception. Of course, the 
teacher must be very careful not to go 
beyond the pupil’s ability. That mistake 
might be fatal to the progress of some 
students. Practise that is beyond the 
pupil only discourages and depresses him. 
The speed must in all cases be adapted to 
the pupil. What is slow for one pupil 
may be much too fast for another. 

One of the most important things in 
the handling of a lesson is that the 
teacher be entirely familiar with her ma- 
terial. No matter how skillful a teacher 
may be, it is not possible to give a really 
masterful lesson so long as there is de- 
pendence upon the text-book further 
than for its use as an outline. Not until 
she virtually knows her material by heart 
can she put individuality and power into 
a lesson. 


THE STORY 


Every one enjoys a good story, and the 
speech-reading student is no exception to 
the rule. As indicated by the Study 
Scheme and Story Chart, we have 
adopted the Nitchie form of procedure 
in story-work with deviations and with 
modifications for different types of 
pupils. 


TEACHER'S Story CHART 


FORM I 
(For expert or advanced students) 


. Read story without interruption. 

. Read story with interruption for 
thought. 

. Read story 
words. 

. Ask questions on story. 

. Tell story in difficult form, expanding, 
with interruption for thought. 

. Skip about in story. 


NO = 


with interruption for 
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FORM II 
(For the average student) 


1. Tell story in own words, with inter- 
ruption for thought. 
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2. Read story -with interruption for 
thought. 

3. Read story with interruption for 
words. 


4. Read story rapidly. 
5. Ask questions on story. 
6. Skip about. 


FORM III 


(For students who find story-work 
exceedingly difficult) 


Have pupil first read all but climax of 
story ; then proceed as in Form II. 

If impossible for pupil to follow, sub- 
stitute story in exercise form, after which 
try telling in own words and asking ques- 
tions. 

(Continue the use of exercise stories 
until the pupil can take the regular sched- 
ule as per above—i. ¢., first allowing him 
to read the stories in advance, but elimi- 
nating this feature just as soon as possi- 
ble.) 

As a means for exercising and devel- 
oping the various mental and visual 
powers, we have found that nothing can 
surpass these natural, thorough ways of 
working a story. 

I shall not take the time to demonstrate 
the entire story, but I want to call your 
attention to a few details in connection 
with the story-work. In starting out we 
show the student the title and the proper 
names in the story and possibly a few 
particularly difficult words. Then the 
teacher proceeds to tell or read the story, 
according to the form she is using. 
Form II is the one we employ in the 
great majority of cases. I am going to 
tell you a story such as we would use 
ordinarily with about the 15th lesson: 


THE PORTRAIT 


An Indian prince once came to the 
studio of Rossetti, the English painter, 
and begged him to paint for him a por- 
trait of his father, who was dead. 

Rossetti said to the prince, “Have you 
a photograph of your father with you?” 

“Why, no,” answered the prince. 

“Then how do you expect me to paint 
the portrait?” said the artist. “Why, I 
never even saw your father! How would 
it be possible for me to paint his portrait 
without so much as a photograph to go 
by fd 
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“That is strange,” said the prince. 
“You paint pictures of the patriarchs and 
the saints, and you never saw them and 
have no photographs of them. Why, 
then, do you need one of my father ?” 

Finally, after talking the matter over 
further, Rossetti consented to do his best, 
and it was arranged that the prince 
should return in a month to see the fin- 
ished work. 

He came at the appointed time and was 
ushered into the studio. The portrait 
had been placed on an easel and occupied 
a conspicuous position in the center of 
the room. Rossetti very proudly led the 
way to the picture. 

The prince looked at the picture a mo- 
ment and: then buried his face in his 
hands in a passion of grief. 

“Why, what is the matter?” exclaimed 
the artist. “Don’t you like the portrait?” 

“Oh,” sobbed the prince, tears stream- 
ing down his face, “How father has 
changed!” 


DEMONSTRATION ON THE QUESTIONS 


Who called upon Rossetti in his studio 
one day? 

What was Rossetti’s profession? 

Of what nationality was he? 

Whose portrait did the prince wish 
him to paint? 

Why didn’t he bring his father with 
him? 

What did the artist say he would have 
to have to copy from? 

‘Why did the prince think this was 
strange ? 

What promise did Rossetti finally make 
to the prince? 

When did he say the picture would be 
ready? 

In what part of the room was the por- 
trait when the prince returned? 

What had it been placed upon? 

How did Rossetti feel as he led the 
way to the picture? 

What did the prince do when he looked 
at the picture? 

Why was he so overcome with grief? 


The questions on the story provide one 
of the most interesting and valuable 
forms of practise we have, when prop- 
erly handled. In the first place, they 
should be thoroughly prepared in ad- 


vance and memorized, so that they can 
be given without hesitation, as rapidly as 
the pupil can take them and without ref- 
erence to a written copy. 

For the preparation of questions, as 
for the preparation of sentences, the 
normal student is given a list of guiding 
principles. These principles are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Questions should be definite. 

(2) Questions should be natural. 

(3) Questions should be interesting. 

(4) Avoid questions that can be an- 
swered by yes or no. 

(5) Avoid questions that call for an 
outright quotation. 

Questions should be definite, natural, 
and interesting for the same reasons that 
sentences should be definite, natural, and 
interesting. Questions that can be an- 
swered by yes or no should be avoided, 
for the reasons that they are usually un- 
interesting and that such an answer does 
not give the teacher sufficient evidence 
that the question has been understood. 

There can be no hard-and-fast rule on 
this point, however, as it sometimes hap- 
pens that such a form of question is the 
most desirable possibility and to omit it 
altogether would make a gap. For in- 
stance, in the exercise story about the 
“Boy and the Cows,” given below, there 
is the sentence, “He had never been on a 
farm before.” ‘The only desirable ques- 
tion which it is possible to make on this 
sentence is, “Had he ever been on a farm 
before?” ‘These instances, however, are 
rare, and in a general way we avoid such 
questions. 

Questions that call for an outright 
quotation should be avoided because— 

Ist. Such questions are not interest- 
ing: (What did the man say? What was 
the reply? etc.) 

2d. They do not afford good practise. 

3d. The pupil is not expected to re- 
member quotations. 

Now let us note the questions which 
follow the story and the list given below. 
Those which follow the story were 
formed with these principles in mind, 
while the ones below were formed with- 
out reference to same: 

Whom is this story about? 

Where did the prince go one time? 

What kind of painter was Rossetti? 
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Who begged Rossetti to paint a por- 
trait of his father? 

Where was his father? 

What did Rossetti say to the prince? 

What did the prince reply? 

Then what did Rossetti say? 

Whom did the prince say the artist 
never saw? 

Did Rossetti consent to paint the por- 
trait? 

Why did he say he should come back 
in a month? 

Did he come? 

What kind of position did the picture 
occupy ? 

How did the prince feel when he 
looked at the picture? 

What did Rossetti ask him? 

What did he say had changed? 

The exercise stories referred to in 
Form III of the Story Chart are devel- 
oped from the Miller-Walle idea and are 
exceedingly valuable for the use indi- 
cated. The following are illustrations of 
this form of story-work: 


THE BOY AND THE COWS 


Have you ever been on a farm? 

A little boy went to the farm. He 
went with his mother to the farm one 
day. He was a very small boy. He had 
never been on a farm before. His home 
was in the city. 

Once a small boy, who had never been 
on a farm, went with his mother out into 
the country. He saw many strange 
things on the farm. He saw sheep, cows, 
horses, and pigs. He thought the cows 
were the strangest of all. The little boy 
enjoyed watching them very much. He 
was more interested in the cows than in 
any of the other animals. 

The small boy said to the farmer one 
day, “What are those things on the cows’ 
heads? What are those funny things on 
their heads ?” 

The farmer replied, “Those are horns, 
my boy. Didn’t you know a cow had 
horns?” 

One evening the cows began to moo. 
Have you ever heard a cow moo? They 
mooed and bellowed and made a great 
noise. 

The little boy clapped his hands with 
glee. He had never had so much fun 
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before. He ran into the house. His 
mother was in the house. 

“Oh, mother, mother,” he cried, “come 
and see the cows. They are all blowing 


their horns.” 
WHAT SAVED THE BABY 


I am going to tell you a story about a 
baby. The baby was a beautiful child. 
The father and mother were very proud 
of the baby. 

One day some people came to see the 
baby. The mother put the baby on the 
floor. The baby was creeping on the 
floor. The baby crept all around the 
room. 

After a while the people forgot about 
the baby. They were talking together 
and having a good time. . The visitors 
were talking with the family. 

All at once they heard a loud bump. 
Then there was a loud scream. ‘The vis- 
itors thought it came from the sofa. The 
family thought it came from the piano. 
The father ran to the piano. He fell on 
his knees and reached under the piano. 
In a little while he came back. 

The visitors were very much worried. 
The mother could hardly wait to know 
if the baby was hurt. The mother cried, 
“Oh, my poor darling! What has hap- 
pened to my darling?” 

Then the father told them what was 
the. matter. The baby had fallen and 
bumped his head on one of the pedals. 

The mother said, “Oh, my poor, poor 
baby! My precious baby!” 

The visitors said, “Is he very much 
hurt? Was the bump very serious?” 

The father said, “No. The bump was 
not serious. He will soon be all right. 
He is not badly hurt. Fortunately, he 
bumped his head on the soft pedal.” 


As indicated in Form III, the exercise 
story should be followed by the same 
story told in the regular way, with ques- 
tions. The pupil’s complete mastery of 
the thought, which comes through the 
repetition in the exercise form, together 
with his familiarity with the words them- 
selves, will usually enable him to follow 
the story, told very simply in the regular 
way. This matter of telling the story in 
the usual way, following the exercise 
story, is very important, as the aim is to 
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develop the ability in the pupil to take 
the regular schedule just as soon as pos- 
sible. 


THE BOY AND THE COWS 


One time a little boy went out on a 
farm with his mother. He had never 
been on a farm before, and everything 
seemed very strange to him. The sheep 
and the cows and pigs were all very 
strange. He thought the cows were the 
strangest of all, because they had such 
queer things on their heads. He didn’t 
know what they were, so one day he 
asked the old farmer about them. The 
farmer told him they were horns. 

One evening soon after that the cows 
began to moo and bellow and set up an 
awful noise.. The little boy was very 
much excited. He ran to the house as 
fast as he could and called to his mother, 
“Oh, Mother, Mother, come and see the 
cows. They are all blowing their horns!” 


Ouestions: 

Where did the little boy go one day? 

Who went with him to the farm? 

Had he ever’been on a farm before? 

How did everything seem to him? 

What kinds of animals did he see? 

Which of the animals seemed the 
strangest to him? 

What did he think was so strange 
about the cows? 

Who told him what the queer things 
were? 

What did the little boy become very 
much excited about one evening? 

Where did he run? 

How fast did he run to the house? 

Whom did he call when he reached the 
house? 

What did he want his mother to do? 

What did he say the cows were doing? 


If there is any time left after giving 
the lesson proper and the story, we 
usually spend it on the- exercises on ho- 
mophenous words. We also make use 
of these exercises in the general practise 
department, and a complete set of them 
will be published in the text-book, which 
will afford splendid material for home 
practise. 

'.A noteworthy feature of our méthod 
is the adaptation of the homophenous 
‘words to the course—that is, practically 
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all the homophenous words in the Eng- 
lish language have been classified ac- 
cording to movement under the various 
lessons. This provides an appropriate 
selection of words for each and every 
lesson, with the single exception of the 
lesson on qu, which has no homophenes, 
and adds greatly to the methodical ar- 
rangement and plan of the course. Be- 
fore the words were so classified there 
was no suitable way of adapting this 
form of practise to the work with begin- 
ners, as the words as they appear in 
alphabetical order in the published lists 
are in the main too difficult to use in the 
early lessons. You cannot introduce such 
words as arrow, harrow; addle, handle ; 
baggage, package ; barter, martyr, etc., in 
the first lesson. Now we have lists of 
words which conform to the lesson with 
regard to movement and which can also 
be used to express a simple idea. For 
lesson I we have such words as aim, ape: 
face, vase; few, view; be, me, pea, and 
so on throughout the course. 

This work has been done with absolute 
thoroughness. We first classified Mr. 
Nitchie’s list, then checked it with Miss 
Snow’s, and then went through the dic- 
tionary; so that the list as it stands is 
practically complete. Certain words that 
are undesirable for use for one reason or 
another have been omitted. 

Now, from each of the lists classified 
according to movement a group consist- 
ing of the best words for use has been 
selected and made a part of each lesson. 
The lists in their entirety, however, will 
be published in the text-book and will 
provide unlimited resource for additional 
work of this kind. 

The exercises on homophenous words 
are exceedingly valuable. When properly 
handled, they bring all the powers into 
exercise, and for some of the powers 
they have a special value. For instance, 
in this kind of practise the intuitive 
power of the mind is more vigorously 
exercised than in the case of the usual 
sentence practise with clue. In the lesson 
proper the vocabulary word provides a 
definite clue to the sentence. In the ho- 
mophenous-word exercises the clue is 
vague, and the larger the group of homo- 
phenes the more vague is the clue and the 
process more discriminating accordingly. 
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The homophenous words also provide 
possibilities for unusually interesting 
practise because of the many ideas which 
a group of homophenes makes it possible 
to introduce. 

The usual method of handling the ex- 
ercises is to show the pupil one word of 
the group as each group is taken up. 
The teacher should have two or three 
sentences prepared for each word, and 
all the sentences of the particular group 
should be mixed, so that those containing 
the same homophene will not be given in 
order. 

If the practise proves too difficult, the 
teacher should show the entire group and 
proceed in the same way. If still too 
difficult, the student should be shown 
each homophene as used, the teacher giv- 
ing all the sentences that contain the par- 
ticular homophene before taking up the 
next word of the group. After going 
through all -the exercises of the group in 


this way, the sentences of the entire’ 


group should be mixed and given pro- 
miscuously, by which time the pupil will 
usually be able to understand them read- 
ily, through the aid of memory. . 
Now I want to take up the matter of 
concentration, which is’ by far the most 
important power of the mind we have to 
deal with. It should be the teacher’s 
ever-present aim not only to hold the 
pupil’s interest, but to stimulate the men- 
tal activity that wills to attend. I believe 
that lack of concentration, more than any 
other thing, is at the bottom of the poor 
speech-reading we meet with, and there 
is not enough attention paid to helping 
pupils to overcome the trouble and de- 
velop the power of attention. 
Pupils—particularly women who are not 
natural students—are very apt to. labor 
under the false impression that every 
one has allotted to him just so much 
power of concentration as Nature has 
given him, and when pursuing the study 
of speech-reading and the difficulty in 
concentrating becomes manifest they be- 
come very much discouraged and feel 
that there is no help for them. They 
may get on very well when the exercises 
arouse the interest, but at other times 
their minds wander and they do not get 
on at all, and they are apt to think that 
there is no use for them to hope ever to 
be able to read the lips very well. 
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As a matter of fact, psychologists tell 
us that there is no mental faculty that 
admits of more growth than the power 
of concentration, and that where it is 
lacking it can be deliberately developed 
by exercise of will power. The student 
can become master of his attention sim- 
ply by shutting out all irrelevant thoughts, 
ideas, or impressions and forcing his 
whole attention on the thing in hand, and 
repeating his process until the habit is 
formed. It is not an easy thing to do 
and requires vigorous action of the will, 
but the will becomes stronger by exer- 
cise, and the process of concentrating he- 
comes easier with the gradual formation 
of the habit. 

The power of controlling the attention, 
of excluding all irrelevant ideas, concen- 
trating the mind wholly on the thing in 
hand, is a power of the highest value, an 
attainment worth any effort, and the dif- 
ferent degrees in which it is possessed I 
am sure go far toward making the differ- 
ence between one speech-reader and an- 
other. As long as there is no control, 
there tan be no clear focus, and, instead 
of well-defined images, the words that 
are spoken simply present a conglomera- 
tion of movements, and there is little or 
no thought perception. The attention 
varies in intensity within wide limits, de- 
pendent upon the amount of mental 
energy or will power that is put into it. 

Great power of concentration is not 
easily acquired, but it can be attained by 
earnest effort, resolute purpose, diligent 
culture and training. There must be a 
determination to succeed on the part of 
the pupil and intelligent discipline on the 
part of the teacher to exercise the pupil’s 
mind with reference to the end in view. 

One of the difficulties which we teach- 
ers have to meet with is the laxness on 
the part of pupils to take hold of the 
practise outside of the school-room, or 
even to give the needful amount of time 
to the school-work. The student must 
be made to realize that skill in speech- 
reading does not come through spasmodic 
effort. He must apply himself with un- 
flinching perseverance, if he would suc- 
ceed in a high degree. A high degree of 
concentration and speech-reading skill 
are the results -of steady application and 
long-continued practise. 
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The teacher and the pupil each have 
their part to do in the work, but the 
teacher must assume the responsibility of 
bringing about the proper co-operation. 
Her influence and power over the pupil 
are very strong, and the great majority 
of students are susceptible to her leading. 
She must not only have a thorough un- 
derstanding of and familiarity with her 
subject, but she must electrify it with her 
own personality. One of the most val- 
uable assets a teacher can have is “pep.” 
If she is full of vivacity, she can make 
all her work thrilling. Enthusiasm is a 
contagious thing, and so is gloominess. 
The teacher should be a joy-maker, not 
a joy-killer. Nothing does a hard-of- 
hearing student more good than a hearty 
laugh. I was told some time ago that 
some one had ventured to give the scien- 
tific reason why deaf people lock a 
sense of humor. The explanation given 
was that the sense of humor is located in 
the middle ear, and when the middle ear 
becomes diseased the sense of humor is 
destroyed! We find, however, that many 
deaf people have a keen sense of humor 
if given a chance to see the humorous 
side of life. 

The teacher should put originality and 
energy into her work. She should throw 
her mind, strength,-heart, and soul into it. 
She should be a master in her line and 
let nothing else satisfy her. To be a 
master, one must aim to know all there is 
to know in his work that is worth know- 
ing. 

I wonder how many teachers there are 
in this room who have a copy of Mr. 
Nitchie’s “Principles and Methods of 
Teaching Lip-Reading,’ and how many 
are familiar with it. This manual ought 
to be in the hands of every speech-read- 
ing teacher in the world, and every 
speech-reading teacher should practically 
know it by heart. If you were to ask a 
body of physicians how: many of them 
were familiar with Osler’s “Practice of 
Medicine” or Da Costa’s “Text-book on 
Modern Surgery,” and they would not 
know what you were talking about, what 
would you think of their equipment for 
their profession? 

An understanding of the psychology of 
speech-reading is just as necessary to the 
teacher of speech-reading'as a knowledge 


of anatomy, therapeutics, and materia 
medica is to the physician, and any 
teacher who fails to equip herself with a 
thorough knowledge of her subject is 
missing the highest mark. You cannot 
begin to educate intelligently in any de- 
partment of education without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples and a clear idea of the end in view. 

There never was a profession filled 
with greater opportunities than ours, and 
the teacher who puts brains, enthusiasm, 
and spirituality into it is bound to suc- 
ceed. 

It is in the spiritual phase of the work 
that the teacher finds her greatest oppor- 
tunity. Deaf people, as a class, feel the 
need of sympathy keenly, and the close 
relationship between the teacher and the 
pupil afford such abundant opportunities 
to touch upon the deeper things of life. 
What opportunities we have to speak a 
word for the Master, and in so doing 
perhaps help many to find the real and 
truest meaning of life. 

Oh, there is more in this work than 
teaching people to read lips, important as 
this part is in itself. If through our sym- 
pathy and understanding we can give our 
pupils a new and a brighter outlook on 
life, if we can inspire them with new 
courage and lead them out of discourage- 
ment into hopefulness and achievement, 
that is something worth working for, 
worth living for. What is this golden 
opportunity but a call to consecrated 
service—the finest and best we have to 
give! Let us be true to that call, remem- 
bering that life itself is measured by use- 
fulness, and that the greatest contribu- 
tion we can make is ourselves. 





NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL 


Mr. W. C. McClure, of the School for the 
Deaf at Fulton, Mo., has been elected to suc- 
ceed the late Mr. Frank Read, Jr., as superin- 
— of the North Dakota School at Devils 

e. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


Mr. William Caldwell, who has been for 
about twenty-five years a teacher in the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf and the Blind, has 
recently been appointed principal of that school, 
to succeed Mr. Lawrence Milligan, whose 
death occurred some months ago. 


























THE NITCHIE METHOD OF TEACHING LIP-READING * 


By ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


Session I 


N THE three demonstrations of the 

Nitchie Method of teaching lip-read- 
ing which I have been asked to give, I 
will endeavor to show you not only the 
program of the lessons, but just what 
each step is for, and what qualities of the 
mind and eyes we are trying to develop. 
I believe that many of the criticisms arise 
from a lack of understanding of the prin- 
ciples on which we base our work, and of 
our aims in giving certain forms of prac- 
tise. I shall try to make these points 
clear to you as we go along. 

I have asked Miss Clark to give a dem- 
onstration of a first lesson. It had been 
planned to have for her pupil some one 
who had never had lip-reading lessons 
and one who was a stranger to Miss 
Clark. As there was some misunder- 
standing about this, and the pupil was not 
provided, Miss Lillian M. Ashoff has 
been asked to help out. Miss Ashoff has 
had some lessons in lip-reading from one 
of the teachers at the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, in 
New York City, but she has not seen Mr. 
Nitchie’s book, nor has she met Mis§ 
Clark; so that the value of this first les- 
son will not be lost. We will endeavor 
to present the program which is used for 
all first lessons. The first lesson is essen- 
tially a test lesson. 

It must be remembered that when a 
pupil comes to us for lessons we know 
nothing whatever about his ability, and 
therefore it is necessary for us to make 
certain simple tests in order to determine 
how best to adapt the work to his special 
needs. Some pupils have more. aptitude 
for lip-reading than others; some will 
learn to read the lips very quickly, with 
a high degree of skill, while others will 
find the work much more difficult. In 
some cases, of course, the pupil does not 
succeed. Sometimes this is due to an 
unwillingness to work, and in a very few 
cases it is due to an inability to grasp the 
subject. 
pupil is “stupid,” for often he may be a 
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brilliant man. It is possible that his mind 
has been trained to be so analytical—so 
exact in all he does—that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to be sufficiently 
“synthetic” to become a good lip-reader. 
However, the teacher should be able to 
find out, even at the first lesson, what are 
the pupil’s possibilities. In order to do 
this, the simple tests I have mentioned 
are given. 

The first thing that we do is to ask the 
pupil some questions, as we wish to find 
out the mental and physical qualities of 
the pupil. 

First, I shall give you the questions 
which we ask for determining the mental 
qualities of the pupil: 

1. Do you read rapidly or slowly? 

The answer to this question will give 
you a fair idea as to whether the pupil 
bas a quick or slow mind. Then the pupil 
is given the first story to read, and he is 
timed on this. If he reads it in 25 sec- 
onds it shows that he is average. 

2. Do you skip along as you read? Do 
you sometimes read a whole paragraph 
or page at a glance? 

The answers to those questions will de- 
termine, in a measure, whether the pupil 
has synthetic ability or not. If a pupil 
has the ability to skip when he reads, it 
is very good evidence that he has syn- 
thetic ability. 

3. Are you musical? Do you play the 
piano; and, if so, can you play at sight? 

The answers to those questions will de- 
termine again the quickness of the pupil’s 
mind. ‘The ability to play the piano at 
sight requires quick reaction time. If the 
pupil can play the piano at sight, you may 
be pretty sure that he will make quick 
responses to any impressions received 
through the eyes. 

4. Do you know French or German? 
If so, can you read either one without 
translating and without necessarily un- 
derstanding every word? 

The answers to those questions will de- 
termine again the measure of the pupil’s 
synthetic ability. If he has the power to 
read French or German without translat- 
ing and without necessarily knowing the 
meaning of every word, he has some syn- 
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thetic ability and some powers of intui- 
tion. These questions will give you a 
pretty good line upon the possibilities of 
the pupil. 

Now the questions for determining the 
physical powers of the pupil—the capa- 
bilities of his eyes: 

1. Are you nearsighted? 

The teacher should sit at the proper 
distance from her pupil; and so we must 
find out what that distance is. 

2. Do you have any weakness of the 
eyes? Do your eyes tire easily? 

If the eyes do tire easily the pupil must 
be warned very emphatically against 
overdoing, for lip-reading is sometimes 
hard on the eyes, especially at first. 

3. Are the eyes quick, or slow? 

We get our answer to that question by 
two different tests. 

(a) By the “pencil” test. A pencil is 
not at all necessary; it is simply the 
handiest thing for us to use. Hold the 
pencil, rubber end toward the pupil, at a 
distance of about 3 or 3% feet from the 
pupil’s eyes and on a level with them. 
Then ask the pupil to follow the move- 
ments of the pencil, no matter how 
quickly it moves. Start from the central 
point, and from that point let the pencil 
move in any direction, up or down, hori- 
zontally or diagonally, always coming 
back to the central point, however. Grad- 
ually increase the speed and be sure that 
the movements are not jerky. 

(b) The second test for the eyes is 
what we call the “number” test. The 
pupil is shown groups of figures, from 
four to seven in a group. These numbers 
should be plainly written and held before 
the pupil’s eyes for a fraction of a sec- 
ond, and he should be asked to repeat 
them. The ability to repeat five figures 
is about average. If the pupil can repeat 
more than five it is pretty good evidence 
that his eyes are quick. 

These preliminary tests help consider- 
ably in ascertaining the merits of the 
pupil, but it does not always enable the 
teacher to place the pupil accurately and 
definitely. This cannot be done until 
after the lip-reading tests have been 
given. 

You will remember that the pupil has 
read the first story in the book. We have 
to give the work on the first lesson as to 


a “below-average” pupil, as we do not 
know anything about him. We can find 
out after the first lesson whether he is 
quick or slow and treat him accordingly. 
It would be very embarrassing to treat 
the pupil at his first lesson as though 
quick, and then have to demote him. It 
is very encouraging to treat him as slow 
and then promote him. 

The first time, the story is read with- 
out interruption. If the pupil under- 
stands half or more, it is evidence that 
he has synthetic ability. It is also pretty 
good proof that the pupil has some sub- 
conscious knowledge of the movements. 

The second step on the story shows 
even more definitely the synthetic ability 
of the pupil. In this step the pupil inter- 
rupts for the thought. If the pupil shows 
he is capable of understanding the 
thought as a whole, without necessarily 
getting all of the words, and does pretty 
well, it is evidence that he has a good de- 
gree of synthetic ability. 

The next step in the story work is to 
read it with interruptions for the words, 
the pupil being cautioned not to interrupt 
until the end of a sentence or complete 
thought expression, as he may see a word 
near the end that will give the sentence 
in a flash, and it will not be necessary to 
interrupt. If the pupil tries to stop the 
teacher because a word has been lost, 
without waiting for the completion of the 
thought, it shows analytical tendencies. 

The fourth step is to read the story 
rapidly for the thought. The pupil is 
timed on this test. If he can follow the 
thought of the story in 35 seconds, it 
shows his mind is of average quickness. 

~The fifth step is to tell the story. If 
the pupil has synthetic ability, he will 
probably be able to understand our own 
words better than the words of the book. 
Telling the story will also give a clue to 
the intuitive powers of the pupil. If the 
pupil understands the story in our own 
words. very well, the probability is that 
he has more than the average powers of 
intuition. 

The next step is asking questions re- 
garding the story, to which the pupil 
replies if he understands the thought. 
This is the best test for the intuitive 
powers of the pupil. If the pupil does 
well with the question-work, it is very 
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good evidence that he has the power of 
anticipating the thought. Pupils will do 
well on the question-work if they are 
ready for the next question—that is, if 
they have the power of intuition. 

The last step is to skip around in the 
story, taking a sentence here and there. 
If the pupil is capable of following pretty 
rapidly it shows that his mind is fairly 
alert. It requires an alert mind to go 
from one point to another, where there is 
no thought connection between the sen- 
tences. 

You can see that these tests enable us 
to place the pupil pretty accurately. We 
class our pupils into three groups—above 
average, average, and below average. 
The pupil is promoted (if he has been 
graded as “average” or “below average’’) 
just as soon as the teacher feels that he 
has improved sufficiently to warrant it. 
Our aim is to give the lesson in such a 
way that the pupil will get the greatest 
possible value from it. 

We also make some tests for the eyes. 
To do so, we use the material in the first 
lesson in Section IIT. 

When we give the movement words we 
have the pupil repeat them after us. If 
he can repeat them quickly, it is good 
evidence that the eyes are quick. He 
knows the words, but does not know the 
order in which they are to be used. 

The practise words enable us to test 
for accuracy of the eyes, for the subcon- 
scious knowledge of the movements and 
for synthesis and intuition as well. When 
we give these words we ask the pupil to 
watch for the lips-shut movement and 
tell whether it comes before the vowel or 
after it. If his answers are good, we are 
pretty sure that his eyes are fairly ac- 
curate. 

When we ask the pupil to repeat the 
words after us, if he does it even fairly 
well we may be satisfied that he has a 
fair subconscious knowledge of the move- 
ments. There is no thought, and so he 
must tell the word by what he sees. 
When the word is repeated correctly we 
give the sentence in the book containing 
that word. If he gets the sentence read- 
ily it shows he has the power of intuition 
as well as synthesis. 

Often the pupil is allowed to repeat 
sentences as well as words in the first 


lesson, so that he may have confidence in 
himself and his ability to understand. 

At the end of the lesson we grade the 
pupil and give full instructions for home 
study. The instructions for mirror prac- 
tise will be found on pages 84-88 of Lip- 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 

If we grade the pupil as “below aver- 
age,” he is told to read each story before 
he comes for his lesson, as it will be nec- 
essary for him to have the help of mem- 
ory if we are to work with him in the 
right way. If he is an “average” pupil, 
he is told to read through the tenth story, 
and not to look at them again. In this 
way his memory will help less and less. 
The “above average” pupil is told not to 
read any stories in advance, as he will 
lose a certain value from his lesson if he 
has read the story beforehand. 


Session II 


I should like to take this occasion to 
remind you that in all of our work we 
are dealing with the adult mind. Our 
pupils not only have their speech, but in 
most cases have received their education 
before losing their hearing. The Nitchie 
method is not adapted to the teaching of 
the congenitally deaf child, though it can 
be and is being successfully used with the 
hard-of-hearing child of ten or over. 

Miss Kinzie has explained the princi- 
ples of Mr. Nitchie’s method as embodied 
in his pamphlet, “Principles and Methods 
of Teaching Lip-Reading,” published by 
THE VoLta Review, so that it will not 
be necessary for me to repeat them. 

I wish to thank Miss Kinzie for her 
adequate summary of the method and for 
her tribute to Mr. Nitchie, but there are 
some points on which |, must take issue 
with her. 

For example, she stated that intuition 
cannot be developed—that is, the intui- 
tive quality of the mind, the ability to 
anticipate the thought. That if a pupil 
has not this quality of mind when he be- 
gins his lessons it cannot be developed. 
Our experience has extended over a 
period of sixteen years, with not less than 
1,400 pupils, and I know that this can be 
done, for it has been done. I could give 
you instances of pupils now in the school 
in whom the intuitive quality of the mind 
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was entirely lacking, who, by the right 
kind of training and well-directed prac- 
tise, have unquestionably developed some 
degree of intuition. As further evidence 
that the intuitive quality of the mind can 
be developed, I would refer you to the 
following paragraphs from Mr. Nitchie’s 
pamphlet on “Principles and Methods of 
Teaching Lip-Reading” : 

Page 6: “I use this term (intuition) to 
signify the power of the mind to antici- 
pate the thought; the lip-reader, thus be- 
ing ready for the thought, understands it 
so much more readily than he would 
something for which the mind was not 
prepared. The synthetic and intuitive 
powers of the lip-reader are both proc- 
esses of the constructive imagination. 
Intuition, in its common meaning, is used 
under circumstances where the one exer- 
cising the power has a very slight clue 
on which to work. He reaches his con- 
clusion or constructs his whole with very 
little to go on. The mind of the 
lip-reader often does work intuitively, 
especially when it is directed toward the 
future, toward the thought anticipated. 
The best lip-readers have both the syn- 
thetic and intuitive powers highly devel- 
oped.” 

Page 13: “The intuitive quality is best 
developed by making the mind work in- 
tuitively. The easiest form of such prac- 
tise is for the teacher to tell a story al- 
ready familiar to the pupil, expanding 
the story along natural lines, adding de- 
tails, rounding out the picture, but not 
making use of tautological phrases or 
sentences. Asking the pupil questions 
based on the story, to which the pupil re- 
plies, also will help to develop intuition. 
A valuable use of practise words is to 
have the pupil first understand the word 
and then immediately a sentence contain- 
ing the word, .The word acts as a clue 
to the coming thought and helps the mind 
to anticipate it. A similar intuitive exer- 
cise of the mind is to give several sen- 
tences one after the other, each being 
associated in. thought with the preceding 
sentence. The use of homophenous 
words in sentences, the pupil knowing 
only one of the words in a given group, 
is especially good practise for intuition.” 

Also, I understood Miss Kinzie to state 
that we cannot use the “same device” for 
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the development of accuracy and synthe- 
sis. Again, I say it can be done if it is 
done in the right way but here again it 
is a question of methods. We will show 
in our demonstration that we can use the 
same group of words for developing sev- 
eral qualities of both the eyes and the 
mind. 

Before Miss Clark takes up the second 
lesson with Miss Ashoff I wish to remind 
you that the latter was graded as an 
“above-average” pupil, and the lesson to- 
day will be given accordingly. Because 
the first lesson is essentially a test lesson, 
it differs from subsequent lessons. 

Miss Clark will review the story of the 
previous lesson by telling it with much 
elaboration, as the pupil is very familiar 
with the story now. She will next read 
it rapidly for the thought and ask ques- 
tions based on the story. All review- 
work will be given rapidly. 

Next, she will take up the new story 
in this way: She will show the title in 
order to give the pupil a clue to the story. 
Then she will show the proper names. We 
do this because proper names have no 


.thought connection, and if the pupil does 


not know they are coming she may waste 
time, and lose a certain value from the 
work, trying to find a word that is not 
suggested by anything in the story. 

he story will be told by the teacher 
first, as the pupil has not read it, and be- 
cause she is not familiar with it the teach- 
er’s own words, which are more collo- 
quial, will be easier for her than the more 
formal phrasing of the book. 

Then it is read for the thought. You 
will remember that yesterday I explained 
that we do not allow our pupils to inter- 
rupt until we reach the end of a sentence 
or thought expression. 

The next step is to read the story for 
verbal accuracy. ; 

The fifth step is to read rapidly for the 
thought, allowing for natural pauses, of 
course. 

Then the questions are asked, to which 
the pupil replies. 

The last step is to “skip around” in 
the two stories. The teacher will take a 
sentence from one and from the other, 
“mixing up” the two stories. This is 
splendid training for alertness. 

Before giving you the program for 























THE NITCHIE METHOD 


Section III, I wish to make it clear that 
while the words are intended for eye 
training, that is the least important part 
of our work with the words, as the dem- 
onstration will show. I have had pupils 
express surprise that the practise words 
in “Lip-Reading: Principles and Prac- 
tise,’ for instance, are not “just words.” 
In choosing groups of words and in the 
choice of the words themselves, Mr. 
Nitchie has followed certain well-defined 
principles. Where he works with a con- 
sonant he combines that consonant with 
all of the vowels and diphthongs, wher- 
ever possible, in the order in which he 
takes them up in his book. Where he is 
working with a vowel movement he com- 
bines it with all of the consonants in the 
order in which he takes them up in his 
book. They are not a “vocabulary” ; for, 
aside from any other reason for their 
being where they are, they have been 
chosen to show the movement studied 
with as many combinations of movements 
as possible, and to stress the modification 
of one movement on another. 

The program for Section III is as fol- 
lows: The movement words are given in 
review, as in the “advance” lesson, ex- 
cept that the teacher will be able to get a 
quicker response from her pupil. 

In review, the practise words are given 
by skipping around quickly from one to 
the other, the pupil repeating. 

The sentences will be given by skipping 
around from one sentence to the other, 
but no repetition will be allowed. 

On the lesson for the day, or the “ad- 
vance” lesson, the movement words are 
given as in review. 

When giving the practise words the 
program is a little different from that 
used for the first lesson. In the second 
lesson the new movement will be a vowel 
movement, the one for long @, which 
Mr. Nitchie called the extended-narrow 
movement. Instead of having the pupil 
tell whether she sees the new movement 
at the beginning or end of a word, as 
with a consonant, she will be asked, first, 
to watch for the new movement, then to 
indicate it if she sees that the teacher has 
substituted another movement for the one 
being studied. This trains for all quali- 
ties of the eyes. 

When the practise words are given, and 
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repeated by the pupil, the word repeated 
will be put into an original sentence. 
This trains for synthesis, as the pupil 
must get the thought as a whole, and it 
trains for intuition, as the pupil has a 
clue in the word and must anticipate the 
thought. 

That is what I meant when I told you 
that we use the “same device” for devel- 
oping the qualities of both the eyes and 
the mind. 

When giving the sentences in the les- 
son for the day, the teacher will give first 
the sentence in the book, and when un- 
derstood she will follow that with one or 
more sentences that have some thought 
connection, such as would naturally fol- 
low in conversation. This also trains for 
intuition as well as synthesis. After all 
of the sentences have been given in this 
way the teacher will “skip around,” go- 
ing quickly from one to the other. 


Session III 


I told you yesterday morning that we 
would demonstrate an advanced lesson 
today, but several questions have been 
asked, and I feel that they must be an- 
swered in order to clear up some points 
that have not been made quite clear. 

Question 1. What do people mean 
when they say that the method is psycho- 
logical, rather than logical ? 

In order to answer this question it will 
be necessary for me to give you Mr. 
Nitchie’s definitions of system and meth- 
od. They are: “System is the orderly 
arrangement and classification of parti- 
cles, elements, and principles into a 
whole.” “Method is the way of doing 
anything.” Applying these definitions to 
lip-reading, we find that system refers to 
the classification and arrangement of 
sounds, movements, and materials for 
practise, while the method is the way in 
which these things are used. 

Our method is psychological, as proved 
by the development of the mental quali- 
ties, as synthesis, intuition, quickness of 
mind, alertness, and concentration. It is 
also proved by our presentation of the 
story program, sentence-work, etc., and 
the unfolding of the whole. The teach- 
ing of lip-reading by the Nitchie Method 
is in line with the most approved methods 
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of teaching reading to children and of 
teaching languages. 

The system in Mr. Nitchie’s book— 
the orderly arrangement of the material 
to which we apply our method—is abso- 
lutely logical. To show this I will read 
from the revised edition of Mr. Nitchie’s 
book (pages 60 and 69) an explanation 
of the arrangement of his material: 

“When studying the movements, it 
must be remembered that this book is 
based on the revelation of the movements 
rather than the formation, as the lip- 
reader is concerned with this side of the 
study only. It is for this reason that the 
extended group of vowels (see Section 
III) was chosen first and developed in 
the order of their simplicity. These vow- 
els give the clearest lip movements. A 
vowel giving a narrow opening of the 
lips is readily visible, as the view is not 
obstructed nor the mind distracted by the 
tongue or teeth. The second group chosen 
was the relaxed, because throughout the 
book the principle of contrast by com- 
parison has been followed, and only such 
movements as have some element in com- 
mon are compared. The contrast practise 
is of great value. The third group de- 
veloped is the puckered. It will be noted 
that there are no contrast words in the 
lesson on long 00, puckered-narrow. 
That is because the movements previously 
studied cannot be properly contrasted 
with this new movement.” 

“In taking up the study of the conso- 
nants, the pupil or teacher must still keep 
in mind that the study is based on reve- 
lation and goes from the simple to the 
complex. A pure lip consonant was 
chosen for the first lesson—i, e., p, b, and 
m. It is both formed and revealed by the 
lips and is the easiest of all the consonant 
movements. Wh and w might have been 
chosen as next in order, but as wh and w 
cannot be used both before and after a 
vowel, they do not afford so large a vo- 
cabulary as f and v. The consonants 
formed by the tongue, being next in sim- 
plicity, were given as the second group— 
first, those revealed by the lips, as r be- 
fore a vowel, s, 2, sh, zh, ch, and j, and 
then those revealed by the tongue in the 
order of their simplicity. The last of the 
consonants are the ‘palate,’ which are 
practically invisible.. Note that the three 
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simplest diphthongs are brought in after 
t, d, and m and before k, g (hard), ng, 
nk, and y to give a breathing spell and 
prevent discouragement. There are many 
variations and combinations of move- 
ments in the English language, but only 
those that are always or predominantly 
one thing or the other have been included, 
as ch, j, soft c, and hard c, for instance, 
as the aim was not to confuse the mind 
of the pupil with too many details.” 

Question 2. What are the principles 
that underlie the formation of the ques- 
tions? 

Every normal pupil is given the fol- 
lowing general principles for forming 
questions, and is required to memorize 
them and put them in his note-book: 

1. Be natural. That is the keynote of 
the whole method, and often when a 
teacher is in doubt about a question or 
sentence, if she will refer to that princi- 
ple she can easily decide her point. We 
are training our pupils to read the lips of 
the average speaker, and therefore he 
must learn to read natural speech if he is 
to do it with any degree of skill. 

2. Be definite. 

3. Give the maximum of lip-reading 
practise in each question. 

4. Avoid general questions, as “What 
did he say?” ete. 

-5. Be grammatical. 

6. Avoid questions with long answers, 
as it prevents alertness. 

7. Avoid questions that may be an- 
swered by “yes” or “no.” This is some- 
times permissible, of course, if it is nat- 
ural, 

8. Where it makes a natural question, 
put your question first and the clause at 
the end. In this, too, one must be nat- 
ural. 

Question 3. Why was your pupil told 
not to repeat? 

Because if a pupil is allowed to repeat 
it creates a lack of confidence in himself 
and his ability to read the lips. It also 
prevents alertness and forms a disagree- 
able habit. Furthermore, it slows up his 
lip-reading process and makes him ana- 
lytical rather than synthetical. We do 
allow repetition of a thought expression 
if we are not sure that the pupil has the 
right thought or if we have reason to be- 
lieve that the pupil is not honest with us. 
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As I have explained, we always have the 
pupil repeat when we are working with 
words for eye training. 

Question 4. How is the Nitchie Method 
adapted to class work? 

I shall give you briefly a few sugges- 
tions for adapting this method to class- 
work, and then I shall call on Miss Sam- 
uelson to demonstrate to you how she 
carries out these principles. Miss Sam- 
uelson has had more experience than any 
other teacher in using this method with 
classes, as she taught the first class in the 
Evening Public Schools of New York 
City and has had a class continually since 
that time. There are now four Nitchie 
teachers in the Evening Public Schools 
of New York and a demand for more 
classes. The method is also used with 
success in clinics and public schools in 
other cities. The suggestions I men- 
tioned are: 

1. It is better to treat the class as a 
whole than to divide it into groups of 
above average, average, and below aver- 
age pupils, as it promotes a spirit of help- 
fulness. 

2. In all of our work we bear in mind 
the fact that we must make an appeal to 
as many of the senses as possible. This 
is of greater necessity in a class than in 
individual instruction. This is our means 
of carrying the slower pupil along with us. 

3. Pupils who come in after the class 
is formed are taken care of by a series 
of reviews, in addition to coaching out- 
side of class by the teacher and the more 
apt pupils. 

4. We develop each movement far be- 
yond the degree of development neces- 
sary in a private lesson, in order that 
every pupil may somehow be reached in 
the lesson and be given the maximum of 
individual instruction and practise pos- 
sible. 

5. We have found that eight or ten 
pupils constitute an ideal class, as to size; 
fifteen pupils are a possible class with 
which to work, but more than that are 
undesirable. 


THE NITCHIE METHOD AS ADAPTED TO 
CLASS-WORK IN THE PUBLIC 
EVENING SCHOOLS 


(We have chosen the movement for 
sounds sh, zh, ch, and j for our demon- 
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stration. We shall teach it as a move- 
ment never studied before by the class. 
We write the explanation of the move- 
ment on the blackboard while the pupils 
are in the room. It must be remembered 
that although pupils have text-books at 
home some of them do not study, and 
others haven’t the time for outside prep- 
aration, we therefore put every exercise 
and explanation before them in class.)* 


To the class: 


For sh as in the word sham, zh (the z 
in azure has the sound of zh), ch as in 
chap, and j/ as in jam, the lips are thrust 
forward or projected. 

Repeat the words sham, azure, chap, 
jam, so that you can feel that the lips are 
thrust forward. (We always aim to have 
the pupils “feel” as well as “see” the 
movement, and if possible “hear” it.) 

We will now have the movement words. 
(The groups of movement words have 
just been written on the board and ex- 
plained. ) 


MOVEMENT WORDS 


reed, seat, sheet—ease, each 
red, said, shed—ess, edge 
rag, sag, shag—has, hash 
rid, sin, shin—is, itch 

run, sun, shun—us, hush 
rah, sard, shard—ars, arch 


You will repeat the group after me in 
any order that I give them. 

(The exercise is given as rapidly as 
the pupils can follow. The pupils will 
recite in concert. At first you will be in- 
clined to think that this is hardly possi- 
ble, but you will readily see that the 
teacher has no difficulty in detecting the 
wrong combination and correcting the 
pupil. It is the mistake that always 
stands out. Should a pupil miss, the 
teacher should not pass on, but direct her 
attention directly to that pupil. For vari- 
ation the teacher should give several 
combinations to each pupil.) 

I would like Miss Z. to give any group 
of movement words she wishes to the 





* Statements in parentheses are explanations 
to the audience. This demonstration of class- 
work has been written up by Miss Samuelson 
herself, from the work that she gave at the 
Mount Airy Convention. 
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class and to point to the pupil she wishes 
to have repeat them after her. 

(Several pupils come forward and give 
the exercise. This serves as another 
method of presenting the exercise as well 
as an opportunity for practise with sev- 
eral mouths, which of course is the great- 
est advantage of class instruction.) 

(Contrast words are given exactly like 
movement words. ) 

I am going to give several practise 
words and I want you to tell me whether 
the lips-projected movement appears at 
the beginning, at the end, or in the middle 
of the word. (Lip-Reading: Principles 
and Practise, page 194.) 

I shall now analyze a few words for 
the movements 

You will now repeat the words after 
me. 
(After the teacher gives the word once 
or twice for repetition she immediately 
puts it on the board and gives an original 
sentence containing the word. When the 
word is put on the board the quicker 
pupil has it already and the slower pupil 
is given an opportunity to catch up. It 
will be noted that with the word before 
the pupils the opportunity for developing 
synthesis is minimized, but a greater op- 
portunity for the development of intui- 
tion in the slower pupils results. ) 

I shall now say the words, skipping 
from one word in the group to another. 
Repeat the words after me. 

(Here again the pupils work in con- 
cert. For further practise several words 
are given rapidly to each pupil. Different 
pupils then come forward and give the 
words in any order. All this work is 
given as rapidly as possible.) 

The practise words are on the board. 


I shall assign a word to each one of you 


and would like to have you put the word 
in a question. (Example: Will you give 
me a sheet of wrapping paper?) Come 
up before the class and give your ques- 
tion. The one who understands first will 
come before the class and give an answer. 
(Example: There isn’t any wrapping 
paper in the house.) 

(The pupils are required to answer the 
questions by a complete sentence, but the 
sentence does not have to contain the 
practise word. The point is to have the 
reply to the question a natural one. As 


you see, all words are assigned before 
any questions are given; thus each pupil 


‘has time to form his question. No pupil 


who shrinks from coming forward is 
forced to do so, but it can be said that 
almost all “come around” before long.) 

I shall now give the sentences in the 
book, with variations. Interrupt if you 
do not understand the thought of the 
sentences. 

(Each sentence is followed by an asso- 
ciated one. Sometimes two or three 
associated sentences are given. The text 
sentences are given rapidly, skipping 
frony one to another until the teacher is 
satisfied that they are understood. In 
addition, pupils are sometimes called 
upon to give this exercise, or one pupil 
gives the text sentence and another an 
original. ) 


Nore.—The amount of ground covered 
in a lesson depends entirely upon the 
ability of the pupils. Each day the pre- 
ceding lesson is reviewed. The amount 
of the new lesson developed depends on 
the mistakes of the pupils. No mistakes 
are passed over. Every effort is made to 
have each pupil understand everything. 
Should a pupil fail to understand, every 
device used in individual instruction in 
helping pupils is employed, plus calling 
upon the other pupils in the class to help. 
Very often a group of words of a sen- 
tence not easily understood from the 
teacher’s lips will easily be interpreted on 
a fellow-pupil’s lips. It must be remem- 
bered that there are pupils who will not 
interrupt when they do not understand 
and who are shy about being singled 
out. These pupils can almost always be 
reached if the teacher will make a prac- 
tise of studying the facial expressions of 
the pupils. Faces tell! Then repeat for 
the special benefit of such pupils, direct 
the drill toward them, but do not point 
them out. 


Question from the floor: What do you 
mean by the “spiritual” factor? 

* The spiritual factor has to do with 
the lip-reader’s attitude toward the prac- 





*From Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Lip-Reading, p. 3. I would also refer readers 
cf this article to Chapter II of Lip-Reading: 
Principles and Practice, pp. 19-22. 
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tise of his art. That attitude may make 
a world of difference in his achievements. 
Give me a pupil with comparatively little 
physical or mental aptness for lip-read- 
ing, but with patience, determination, 
courage, and the will to learn, and in the 
end I will pit him confidently against an- 
other who may be more highly endowed 
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in powers of eye and mind, but whose 
constant attitude toward the work is ex- 
pressed in such phrases as “I can’t,” “It’s 
too hard,” “I'll never learn.” The prob- 
ability is that such a one never will learn 
unless his attitude of discouragement is 
turned squarely around to the spirit of 
“T can,” and “I will.” 


Eprtor1AL Note.—Mrs. Nitchie wishes it understood that, so far as possible, she has used 
Mr. Nitchie’s own explanations, as embodied in the typewritten reports of his normal lectures. 





EDUCATION AND CARE CF HARD-OF-HEARING SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN GERMANY 


By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


Eprror1AL Foreworp.—“There is much that can be gained from an interchange of ideas 


and opinions, whether they emanate from friend or erstwhile foe.” 
are caring for their hard-of-hearing school children. 


work? 


SPACIOUS. school garden, with 

big shady trees, in which children 
of all ages and degrees of hardness of 
hearing romp to heart’s content during 
the 10 o’clock recess, first receives the 
visitor bent on seeing the Schwerhorigen- 
schule at Hamburg, Germany. The 
building itself is in the heart of the city, 
easily reached from all parts. It con- 
tains the most modern equipment for the 
education of children with greater or 
lesser defects in hearing, but normal 
speech, and who, therefore, cannot be 
classed with the congenitally deaf. 

On entering the class-room, the ad- 
mirable form and arrangement of the 
school desks strikes the over-sea visitor 
at once. These desks are set in horseshoe 
shape and have small movable seats on 
the inside of the oval, which can be let 
down for use when desks are not re- 
quired during the lesson. Three large 
windows let in the light from behind ; for 
dark or rainy days there are six lamps 
of appropriate dimensions to supply the 
necessary quality of light needed by the 
children, whose eyesight is naturally put 
to a greater test than that of hearing 
children. 

The pupils of the seven grades are ad- 
mitted to the school or transferred from 
the other schools of the city as soon as 
the otologist assigned to this task by the 
city council has diagnosed a defect in 


Not many of our cities 
Is Germany leaving us behind in this 


hearing that will not improve under 
medical treatment or with the passing of 
time. A small room in the Schwerhéri- 
genschule has been equipped to serve as 
dispensary, where the visiting otologist 
may examine the cases requiring obsér-, 
vation or care. The undernourished 
children, of whom there is a large num- 
ber now in Germany, receive rations of 
food and milk from the American Society 
of Friends (Quakers), whose splendid 
and humane work on behalf of the under- 
fed and starving mothers and children of 
Europe, irrespective of nationality, which, 
by the way, deserves particular mention 
here, will prove of untold blessing for 
generations to come. 

The system of instruction is the same 
as that pursued in the public schools for 
hearing children, with the exception of 
the lessons in lip-reading, articulation, 
and the development of residual hearing, 
as well as some manual work. The ma- 
jority of the teachers have had special 
training in normal schools for instructors 
of the deaf. Their work must not only 
be along modern pedagogical lines, but 
must also draw into consideration the 
spiritual needs of their charges. The 
instruction of hard-of-hearing children 
requires, moreover. that much attention 
be paid to the ability and individuality ; 
hence no more than ten children can be 
taught in a class at one time. 
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In Berlin, Professor Dr. Gustav Hart- 
mann’s investigation into conditions 
among school children with defective 
hearing led to the establishment of the 
first special classes in 1902. The conse- 
quences of defective hearing to the school 
child, he observed, were far-reaching ; 
they showed in no small measure the 
necessity for systematized care and super- 
vision on the following basis: 

1. All children upon being admitted to 
school should be tested for their hearing. 
The examination is to be repeated with 
each promotion to a higher grade; also 
with poor pupils, as well as after an at- 
tack of infectious disease, as_ scarlet 
fever, measles, etc. 

2. Those of the children in whom a 
defect in hearing has been observed must 
be sent to the school otologist to de- 
termine the cause and the degree of the 
impairment in hearing. The adventi- 
tiously incurable hard of hearing, who 
can hear loud speech with both ears not 
farther than three-quarters of a yard, 
must receive special instruction adapted 
to their needs. Bright children with bet- 
ter hearing (from four to five yards) may 
be admitted on trial with hearing chil- 
dren. ‘These and the slightly hard of 
hearing (five to eight yards) must be 
placed in front seats nearest to the 
teacher. 

3. Particular care should be taken that 
all hard-of-hearing children remain under 
constant medical observation or treat- 
ment. Those with ill-smelling discharge 
from their ears should stay at home until 
either improved or cured. 

The impossibility of teaching pro- 
foundly hard-of-hearing children in the 
public school-room has in the past often 
led to their removal to schools for the 
so-called deaf and dumb, although the 
difference between the adventitiously 
deaf child with good speech and the con- 
genitally deaf child with laboriously ac- 
quired or imperfect speech is in every in- 
stance great. Through the efforts of 
Professor Dr. Hartmann, hard-of-hear- 
ing children in Germany are being taught 
separately. There are now five schools 
for them in the different boroughs of 
Berlin, and others have been organized 
in Frankfurt, Dresden, Leipzig, Munich, 
and many more cities, their introduction 
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following closely also in numerous smaller 
places. 

The removal of a hard-of-hearing child 
from the public schools and his education 
in a community of children with a serious 
physical defect, especially in the same 
building or together with the congenitally 
deaf, means a mighty interference with 
the social and economic life of the child 
and the family and must, therefore, be 
very carefully considered. 

Three points should guide in the mat- 
ter of the transfer into a school for the 
hard of hearing: 

1. The opinion of the teacher, the child 
being able to follow the lessons partly 
only or not at all. 

2. The incurability of the defect in 
hearing. 

3. The degree of the deafness. 

The least distance from which a “front- 
seat pupil” must be able to hear the 
teacher is about 3 to 4 yards. If the 
hearing test proves that the child cannot 
follow natural voice from this distance, 
it may be assumed that it cannot partici- 
pate in the general instruction. 

The slightly hard-of-hearing school 
child, without any defect in speech, who 
is able to remain in the public school 
among hearing comrades, ought to re- 
ceive prompt instruction in lip-reading, 
for the art is more easily acquired in 
childhood. In many cases the ear disease 
is progressive and is likely to prove a 
great handicap in later years unless lip- 
reading is learned in time. 

Professor Dr. Gustav Bruhl, the pres- 
ent examining otologist of the Berlin 
schools for the hard of hearing, and Mr. 
Ernst Schorsch, the superintendent, have 
of recent years accomplished much on 
their behalf. - The co-operation of prin- 
cipals and teachers was sought, and they 
were acquainted with the following char- 
acteristics of defective hearing: 

“An important characteristic with 
bright hard-of-hearing children is the 
strained look in their faces—the head is 
turned forward with the better ear to- 
ward the speaker. Hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren also have the habit of keeping their 
mouths open. With less gifted pupils or 
with a greater degree of deafness, there 
appears indifference to the lessons and a 
dreamy expression in their faces. In dic- 
tation they make entirely irrelevant mis- 
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takes; in arithmetic their work is poor 
or uneven.” 


These instructions having been ob- 
served, it resulted that in 1913 510, in 
1914 735 children were found to be hard 
of hearing, and their cases were properly 
recorded, blanks for this purpose being 
filled out as follows and turned over to 
the committee : 


(First page) 


Identification Blank for Hard-of-Hearing 
School Children. 


. Christian and surname. 
. Date and place of birth. 
Date of first admittance to school. 
Present attendance. Where? 
. Teacher’s observation of— 
(a) Mental fitness of pupil. 
(b) Work of pupil. ie 
6. Has the teacher found the child’s participa- 
tion in the instruction difficult, uneven, or 
entirely impossible? 
. Remarks. 


y+ w Ww 


“I 


(Signature) —— ——. 


(Second Page) 
Examination Blank 


I. Past History: 


Since when hard of hearing? 
Cause? ; : 
Is, or was, the child under medical care? 


II. Report: 
1. Ears. 


Condition of ear-drums: 
fr. 


L 


Hearing for whispered voice (1) : 
r. 


1. 


Hearing for natural voice: 
r. 











1. (face turned aside.) 


Hearing for loud voice (2): 
:: 





1. 


Hearing for loud sounds (3) : 
e 





Nore. (1) Mark distance at which all words 
(high as well as low) can be repeated. (2) 
The ear not being examined should be stopped 
up: (3) To be determined only in case of 
need, Be ' 
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2. Nose. 

3. Pharynx. 

4. Speech. 

5. Peculiarities. 


III. Conclusion: 


Treatment of ears is — needed. 

Deafness is improvable—curable—incurable. 

The child remains in public school—is pro- 
posed for a course in lip-reading—should be 
transferred to the school for the hard of hear- 
ing—should be transferred to the school for 
the deaf. 

The child is to be re-examined ——, —. 

Date ——. 


Otologist. 


Board of Examiners. 


Director. 
(Third page) 


Course in Lip-Reading, School for the Hard 
of Hearing 
Teacher: —— ——. Admitted on — , --. 


Observation During the School Year. 


The teacher is to note here the progress the 
child has made in his lessons, in lip-reading, in 
mechanical speech, and in the acquisition of 
abstract and formal speech ideas. 

With pupils of the school for the hard of 
hearing the question is to be answered, at the 
end of every half-year term, whether, in the 
opinion of the teacher, an improvement or an 
impairment in hearing has taken place. 





Entries of teacher. Entries of school 


otologist. 











(Fourth page) 
Dismissed : ——, —. 
Reason for dismissal: ——. 
Questions to be answered for pupils of the 
school for the hard of hearing: 
- Is the child taking up a trade or profession? 
If so, what kind? 


Profoundly hard-of-hearing boys and 
girls graduating from the public schools 
or the school for the hard of hearing 
were in the past educationally greatly 
neglected, inasmuch as there were no 
special continuation schools in existence 


























for them, and the majority could not fol- 
low the instruction in the regular high 
school, college, or industrial school. To 
remove this obstacle, it was decided in 
1916 to establish several classes as “Con- 
tinuation School for the Hard of Hear- 
ing.” At the present time courses are 
given in commercial arithmetic, book- 
keeping, typewriting, lip-reading, speech 
improvement, as well as wood and metal 
work, sewing and allied trades, etc. The 
opportunity is also offered here to all 
those who lose their hearing after school 
age to participate in the instruction in lip- 
reading free of charge. 

Without the close co-operation of otolo- 
gists and educators, such as has char- 
acterized the work in Great Britain and 
Germany, little might have been accom- 
plished in the interest of hard-of-hearing 
school children. They might either have 
been left to their fate in schools for 
normal children, neglected and misunder- 
stood, or have been transferred to schools 
for the congenitally deaf and be in a still 
less suitable environment. It seems, there- 
fore, of the greatest importance that an 
otological and an educational expert con- 
sult in each case and determine the exact 
status and needs of the child. It should 
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also be the privilege of the otologist to 
try and overcome the prejudice of many 
of the parents of their incurable little 
patients to schools for the hard of hear- 
ing by acquainting them with the special 
educational opportunities offered therein. 

There are said to be one million un- 
fortunate school children with defective 
hearing in the United States, to whose 
problems little attention has been paid in 
the past, although they are beginning to 
attract attention now. A crying need 
exists for their education and care on a 
basis similar to that described in the fore- 
going pages. What if buildings, equip- 
ments, or funds seem still lacking! The 
great strides forward in the progress of 
the world have yet ever been made by 
blazing a trail over the obstacles and 
difficulties that lie in the path of every 
good cause. 


REFERENCES 


Translations from Die Fiirsorge der 
Stadt Berlin fiir schwerhérige Schulkin- 
der, by Professor Dr. Bruhl and Ernst 
Schorsch. 

Schwerhérigenfiirsorge, by 
Schorsch. 


Ernst 
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PRIMARY LANGUAGE WORK: MISS M. K. 
JONES 


Occasionally a teacher of the deaf is 
heard to say, “Conventions are not help- 
ful to me. The speakers never say any- 
thing practical. They stand on the plat- 
form and generalize, and a discusser gets 
up and agrees with them and generalizes 
still more, and there is nothing I can put 
down in my mind as a real suggestion 
that can be used in the class-room.” 

The Mt. Airy Convention was notable 
for the large number of practical, serv- 
iceable class-room ideas offered every 
day, and those teachers who failed to at- 
tend lost an opportunity to secure infor- 
mation and inspiration worth many times 
the expense involved. The-many demon- 
strations were planned with the deliber- 
ate intention of giving to the teachers 
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assembled something that would bear 
fruit in their future work. 

Nothing could be more exactly adapted 
to use in the class-room than the papers 
on Primary Language Development, pre- 
sented by Miss Mabel K. Jones, of Public 
School 47, New York City. It would be 
hard. to overestimate their importance. 
Surely nothing so helpful to the groping, 
unsupervised or badly supervised young 
teacher has appeared for years. 

To teachers in schools where every de- 
tail of the course is prepared, systema- 
tized, simplified, and made to fit into the 
work of the classes preceding and follow- 
ing, Miss Jones’ outline will come merely 
as a remarkably clear statement of cor- 
rect methods and the results naturally to 
be expected when those methods are ca- 
pably employed. But, strange to relate, 
even in the session of 1920-21 there will 
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be many schools in which the struggling 
young teacher will be thrown utterly 
upon her own resources, with no super- 
vising teacher to oversee her efforts and 
not even a summary before her of the 
work which her class should, under fa- 
vorable conditions, cover during the year. 
To such a teacher, Miss Jones’ essay 
should prove a godsend. 

There are three papers, covering the 
work of three grades of the primary de- 
partment. They will appear in succes- 
sive issues of THE VoLtTa REvIEW, one 
for each year’s work. ‘The first of the 
series is the leading article in this 
number. 


WHY BE LONELY? 


“T received such a lonely little letter, 
; ..” writes the “Friendly Lady” to us; 
and, like the resourceful young person 
she is, she does not merely content her- 
self with feeling sympathetic, but sets to 
work to find a way to eliminate that 
loneliness. “The Friendly Corner,” on 
page 643, is the result. 

Are you alone? Is there nobody who 
understands your difficulties; ‘nobody to 
whom you can go with your problems? 
Have you, because of deafness, nothing 
with which to occupy your idle moments ? 
Have you been unable to find any one 
whom you could help? 

Write to “The Friendly Corner” and 
compare notes with the friends’ you will 
find there. They may help you solve 
your problems and you may help them 
forget their difficulties. Try it. 


A EUROPEAN TOUR FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


No one can say that originality is ex- 
tinct in Philadelphia. First, the Misses 
Kinzie establish a club for speech-readers 
that is the only one of its kind in the 
world; then they inaugurate and carry 
to success a plan to aid THE Vota RE- 
VIEW in its work among those deprived 
of hearing ; now, as announced in the ad- 
vertising pages of this issue, they are 
planning a vacation trip to various coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Doubtless many hard-of-hearing peo- 
ple would gladly join one of the numer- 
ous parties of European tourists if they 
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did not realize that their difficulty in 
understanding would prove such a seri- 
ous drawback to their enjoyment. Here, 
then, is their opportunity. This tour is 
being planned with the direct purpose of 
giving each hard-of-hearing member of 
the group every opportunity to forget his 
handicap. The expedition will be con- 
ducted by an expert and experienced 
guide, and many places will be visited 
whose historic interest has been intensi- 
fied by the World War. 

An additional advantage will be offered 
in the course of lessons in lip-reading, to 
be given on board ship to those who wish 
them. 

Apparently nothing has been omitted 
in plans to make the journey a pleasure- 
able success, ‘and readers of THE VoLTA 
Review will watch the outcome with 
keen interest. 





THE IRREPRESSIBLE FAKER 


There are fakers today who strive to rob 
the deaf by fraudulent claims, and more than 
sixty years ago there were fakers preying on 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. In an 
article in Harper’s Magazine for April, 1856, 
Schele de Vere, in referring to the ear and 
the sense of hearing, said: “If anybody should 
venture to offer to the public an arcanum. a 
few drops of which poured into a watch would 
repair the broken wheel or the rusty chain, 
regulate its accuracy, and restore it to first 
perfection, would he not be received with 
sneers and scoffs and reproached with a desire 
to insult our common sense? And yet we have 
seen, but of late, grave, honored physicians, 
who proclaimed aloud that they possessed the 
secret of a powder or an oil, a little tube to be 
put into the ear, or a magnet suspended behind 
it, that would cure, without doubt, all possible 
ills to which the ear is heir.” 





COSMETIC NOSTRUMS AND ALLIED 
PREPARATIONS 


Under the above title, the Propaganda De- 
partment of the American Medical Association 


presents a collection of analyses of various 


widely advertised “remedies,” as follows: 
Preparations for the skin, preparations for the 
hair, deodorants, depilatories, etc. The public 
would do well to make use of the information 
here given before investing in any proprietary 
preparation. 





A new branch of the San Francisco School 
of Lip-Reading has been opened in Oakland, 
Calif., in the Federal Building, 16th and Broad 
way. 





























COMMUNITY CENTERS FOR THE DEAFENED: HOW TO 


ORGANIZE THEM 
By ANNETTA W. PECK 


Oe mechs err in modern life peo- 
: ple are getting together to solve 
their social problems. Inevitably, spirit- 
ual and material prosperity follows, for 
this is no more than the outcome of lov- 
ing one’s neighbor as one’s self. The 
organized movement for social service, 
which aims at righting social wrongs, at 
the same time struggling bravely to re- 
move their causes, is actually working 
out the redemption of the world. It 
musters, trains, and sends into action the 
faith, loyalty, and energy, not only of 
those professional workers who have, 
under its inspiration, devoted their lives 
to social work, but also a vast and valu- 
able array of volunteers, emerging from 
the deleterious old practises known as 
charity or benevolence ; these volunteers, 
under the guidance of professional work- 
ers, are developing into a tremendous 
force for good. 

The Ideal of Fellowship—The old- 
fashioned idea of doing good to a group 
from without that group had many vir- 
tues and in certain lines of work is still 
useful. More and more, however, it is 
recognized that to organize the people 
directly to be benefited bears the richest 
fruit. This is especially true in work 
for the handicapped, and in handicapped 
work is especially true of the deafened. 
In fact, it is through the efforts of the 
deafened themselves that this principle 
has come to be generally accepted among 
social workers. The watchword of deaf- 
ened people who are organized is Fellow- 
ship, not Charity; every one helps the 
organization according to his means and 
helps his fellow-members according to 
his ever-increasing spiritual wealth. It 
is this spirit and this practise that have 
brought into being community work for 
the deafened. 

Community Work for the Deafened 
(since its vital stuff is humanity) rests 
upon the Atlas strength of three types— 
the doctor, who may possibly be deaf- 
ened; the deafened educator, and the 
deafened social worker; and the heaviest 
part of the structure is upon the third, 
for it is she who must bear the every-day 
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burden of co-ordination and fulfillment. 
In a word, community work comprises 
everything that can be done to rouse the 
deafened man and woman out of apathy, 
despair, and dependence and make them 
over into alert, happy, hopeful, and self- 
supporting citizens. It comprises, fur- 
ther, all possible development in the lines 
of recreation and entertainment, games, 
gymnastics, outings, hospitality, the culti- 
vation of intellectual and artistic interests, 
and provision for religious worship and 
instruction. 

Community work comprises, in addi- 
tion, fulfillment of our obligations to the 
hearing community in which we live; in 
other words, to educate our fellow-citi- 
zens, by means of exhibits, addresses, 
and the press, in the problem of acquired 
deafness, the duty of employing deafened 
workers whenever possible, and, most 
important of all, in the care of the ears 
and the prevention of deafness. 

It is plain that every large city should 
have and can have its community center 
of deafened citizens, and that every town, 
every village, even, can easily have its 
group of awakened, alive deafened peo- 
ple working together and keeping in 
touch with the general movement through 
their State and National organizations. 
The American Association for the Hard 
of Hearing (Incorporated) is in existence 
to help just such local groups, whose 
members are advised to join the Amer- 
ican Association as direct members. _ . 

The first step in organizing a com- 
munity center (and no one should be de- 
terred by small numbers or a small be- 
ginning) is to get a handful of deafened 
people together. Many of the existing 
organizations have started in private 
schools of lip-reading for adults, and 
while these schools are excellent places to 
start in, they are bad places to stay in. 
The reason is obvious: A private school 
is a business, and social work cannot and 
must not, in any circumstances, be in- 
volved with business of any description. 

Again, social work must serve all deaf- 
ened people. It must not bé confined to 
pupils of one school or students of one 
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method of lip-reading; it must not be 
for lip-readers only or for users of hear- 
ing devices only. It must be the deaf- 
ened man’s home, the one place in his 
community where his deafened ears 
throw wide all doors, where he has honor 
as a man, and where his deeds are ap- 
preciated by his peers. 

In towns where lip-reading is not 
known the local otologist makes an ad- 
mirable organizer; for, if not hard of 
hearing himself, he understands deeply 
the problems of the deafened and he can 
always be counted upon for cordial help 
and advice. Where there is no private 
school of lip-reading, but a class in the 
public evening school, such a class makes 
an ideal organizing basis. 

The First Meeting and Its Prepara- 
tion.—The organization meeting should 
be well advertised ; it is well to insert an 
attractive paid ad. in a newspaper, for 
that will insure preliminary press an- 
nouncement as well as the presence of 
reporters at the meeting. It should be 
remembered that the press will always 
give space—free publicity—to any project 
that is novel; also that reporters are al- 
ways eager to get correct technical terms ; 
there is invariably confusion, to one ap- 
proaching the subject for the first time, 
between the deaf and the deafened, and 
this should be clearly explained and illus- 
trated. The interest of the local otolo- 
gists should, of course, be secured, and 
they, as well as clergymen and all local 
social workers, should be heartily urged 
to attend. 

Further preparation for an organiza- 
tion meeting should include a supply of 
literature and reprints for distribution 
and also the engagement of a speaker, 
who should be, if possible, a professional 
deafened social worker from one of the 
successful organizations for the deafened. 
The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing is always glad to supply litera- 
ture and to lend members of its staff, 
while useful reprints may be obtained 
from the Volta Bureau. At one organi- 
zation meeting in which the writer had 
the pleasure of assisting, the organizing 
otologist, realizing that many of the audi- 
ence would undoubtedly be seriously 
deafened and not able to read lips, had 
prepared beforehand a printed statement 


of the objects of the meeting which 
proved immensely effective. 

At this meeting temporary officers 
should be elected and a committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a constitution and by- 
laws, which should be the best obtainable 
and provide a broad foundation for 
future development. A deafened law- 
yer—even a deafened corporation law- 
yer—is not difficult to find, and there will 
probably be one present who will be glad 
to help. Experience has shown that a 
hearing lawyer needs much exposition of 
certain points, but that the deafened 
lawyer “gets it” without an explanatory 
syllable. A second meeting should take 
place as soon as convenient, at which 
the constitution and by-laws should be 
adopted and such elections should take 
place as that document requires. In- 
corporation under the State laws should 
be the next step. 

Plasticity and Liberality—The new 
organization will now be ready to begin 
work, and the first work will naturally 
be along some line preferred by the mem- 
bers. It may be recreative; it may be 
the establishment, through the local 
board of education, of a free class in 
lip-reading in the evening schools, or it 
may be the opening of an employment 
bureau. It may be wise to begin with 
some project to raise sufficient funds for 
the establishing of headquarters, at the 
same time selecting some capable woman 
to become the secretary in charge. She 
should at once begin a survey of all local 
social work and follow this by a visit to 
some city where there is a community 
center for the deafened, and, as can easily 
be arranged, she should join the working 
staff of that center as a volunteer aid for 
a few weeks or months. 

Not only should the inaugurative work 
of such an organization be sufficiently 
plastic to meet all local and personal re- 
quirements, but also it must not be for- 
gotten that a living organism is one that 
is constantly being recreated. A con- 
stitution may be outgrown, the corporate 
title may prove too narrow, even the 
certificate of incorporation may require 
amendment; changes of general policy 
are inevitable. To be wholesome, growth 
should be steady, and changes voted by a 
majority should carry no fear to the 
minds of the conservative element. 
































In order to attain full life and useful- 
ness, the organization must be liberal. 
There should be no_ discriminations 
against races or religions, against lip- 
reading methods, or hearing devices, or 
political parties. If the guiding principle 
is 100 per cent Americanism, no petty 
spirit can enter in. Organizations for the 
deafened usually draw a line at admitting 
deaf-mutes to membership, making it 
their practise to admit any one who can 
speak fluently, intelligibly, and _ intelli- 
gently. This is a sound principle as well 
as a practicable one, for every one 
believes nowadays that the deaf should 
be trained in speech. Discrimination 
against hearing members is also unneces- 
sary ; such members are either doctors or 
relatives of hard-of-hearing members, 
and their help, personal and financial, is 
welcome. Neither need it be feared to 
admit all classes of society to member- 
ship, for different types will naturally 
and happily gravitate toward their own 
groups; and, through the exercise of a 
broad spirit of kindliness by all concerned, 
people of widely different backgrounds 
will meet on equal terms at the annual 
meetings and general receptions. In fact, 
these democratic gatherings, in which 
there is no other bond than that of a 
handicap overcome in common, are not 
only delightful, but most interesting as 
well. 

Raising Funds.—This important part 
of community work is the one which ap- 
pears most difficult, if not almost impos- 
sible, to the average deafened person. 
The question at once arises: If we do not 
go out and beg for money in the name of 
charity, how shall we get it? Naturally, 
every one shrinks from begging. But this 
object is not charity. Do you realize that 
in starting a community center for the 
deafened you are doing a service to your 
city? You are making good citizens out 
of indifferent or worthless ones, and you 
are enriching civic life by just so many 
happy, useful, reconstructed individuals. 
A group of people suffering from one of 
the most serious afflictions—a group 
which has labored under the contempt, 
unkindness, and impatience of the world 
from time immemorial—has combined to 
lift its own burden. Do these people 
merit public approbation and support? 
Yes, they certainly deserve it; but, none 
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the less, such aid should be only tempo- 
rary, or given for some special purpose 
or emergency, and should not lessen the 
obligation of the deafened themselves. It 
should be remembered that all civic proj- 
ects which are progressive (and many 
national ones) are financed by men of 
great wealth, who desire to use their 
riches for the general good. Hospitals, 
art museums, orchestras, research labora- 
tories, libraries, technical schools, have 
been founded by such men; and, when 
the general public has grown to value 
them, laws are passed ensuring their sup- 
port. There is, therefore, no shame in 
asking for funds to assist in starting a 
community center for the deafened, and 
if those funds are boldly and honestly 
sought, they will be received; but there 
will be shame indeed if the deafened will 
not ultimately pay for the privileges and 
pleasures of their community home. This 
can be done by a monthly assessment, on 
the plan of those marvelous centers of 
instruction, culture, and recreation, the 
clubs of Havana, whose members pay but 
$1.50 per month. It is legitimate, also, to 
appeal to the general public in ways that 
give them a fair return for their money— 
for example, benefit entertainments and 
card parties, rummage sales, bazaars, etc. 
Such projects have a definite publicity 
value. 

Development of the Headquarters.— 
Granted that a determined effort has been 
made to raise funds by membership dues 
and gifts, it is assumed that the young 
organization is now able to rent a room 
and install a salaried secretary. It will 
be found that the work will naturally fall 
into educational, employment, and. wel- 
fare departments, and that the beginning 
of an industrial department will soon de- 
velop. These departments may at first 
be headed by volunteers, although it will 
be necessary, as the work grows, to place 
them in charge of trained salaried work- 
ers, who are directly responsible to the 
governing board of the organization. At 
first, the single secretary, who, as indi- 
cated in a previous paragraph, shall have 
made herself thoroughly conversant with 
her new duties and with the other wel- 
fare organizations of the city, will be able 
to transact the business of the depart- 
ments in co-operation with the volunteer 
heads. She will also interview callers, 
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conduct correspondence, and act as the 
general factotum of the board. Volun- 
teer work will bring forward much valu- 
able ability, and it should be the endeavor 
of the board to let everybody understand 
that in a community center there is a 
need for talents, abilities, and energies of 
every individual member who is willing 
to work with other members. 

The General Departments —The work 
of the educational department should be 
to co-operate with the local board of 
education in opening lip-reading classes 
for hard-of-hearing adults in the public 
evening schools and to assist as well in 
building up and supervising such classes. 
It should maintain friendly relations with 
private schools of lip-reading and arrange 
with them for scholarships to be awarded 
to worthy people who are unable to enter 
the free night classes. Another interest- 
ing feature is the organization and con- 
ducting of educational clubs, religious 
meetings, lectures, excursions to places, 
or historical or literary interest, etc. 

As employment work (or, more cor- 
rectly, placement and vocational work) 
is a profession by itself and requires 
highly technical knowledge, it will be 
found necessary to follow the best mod- 
ern practises as early as possible. Two 
salaried workers will be required—a 
chief, who is expert at vocational direc- 
tion, and a field worker, who spends 
much time soliciting firms and taking her 
applicants for interviews. There is much 
clerical work connected with this depart- 
ment, as records and statistics must be 
kept and correspondence conducted. Its 
personnel will also be called upon for 
platform and literary work. 

The welfare department is concerned 
with anything that makes for the happi- 
ness and well being of the members, 
whether it be a reception, a dance for the 
young people, obtaining aural, examina- 
tion for a new applicant, or giving needed 
clothing to one who is temporarily down 
and out. Naturally, the recreative clubs 
are under the care of this department. 
Its work is widely varied and endless and 
is only bounded by the strength and 
energies of the head and whatever she 
has in the way of paid and voluntary 
assistance. 

The industrial department should oper- 
ate a shop, where deafened men and 


women may sell their work at a small 
commission, and also work-rooms, where 
people whose deafness has thrown them 
out of work may learn some new gainful 
occupation that is suited to them. These 
people should be employed long enough 
for instruction, and then returned to the 
industrial world. It is contrary to the 
spirit of community work to give perma- 
nent employment in industry or in any 
way to segregate the deafened. It will 
be seen at a glance that the departments 
constantly co-operate, a new applicant in 
many cases making the rounds of them 
all. 

The Salaried Staff —Organizations will 
usually prefer to employ social workers, 
either developing them from their own 
membership or engaging successful work- 
ers from older organizations. Promising 
juniors from the staff of a large com- 
munity center should be able to take 
charge of a new headquarters. Personal 
experience of the handicap gives pro- 
foundly intuitive understanding of this 
particular work, as well as ensuring the 
boundless patience, cheerfulness, and 
kindness which are essential. Occasion- 
ally, through impairment of hearing, a 
social worker whose experience has been 
gained in the general field becomes avail- 
able, and such people are exceedingly de- 
sirable, since their viewpoint is always 
broad and, with some adaptation, their 
former experience brings much that is 
fresh into work for the deafened. 

While the functions of an office for 
social service differ widely from those of 
a business office, the general lines of 
organization should be followed ; the staff 
should consist of a responsible manager, 
department heads and their subordinates, 
and such stenographers and other work- 
ers as may from time to time be required. 
The manager, or head worker, is called 
director, or, more usually, executive 
secretary, and her work comprises a de- 
partment in itself, in addition to general 
supervision and authority to “hire and 
fire.” She works directly with the gov- 
erning body and the officers as their right 
hand, and is alternately their representa- 
tive to the staff and general membership. 
Her duties include the general corre- 
spondence, interviewing, press and other 
publicity, preparation of literature, re- 
ports and articles, management of ex- 
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hibits, propaganda work, intercourse with 
other organizations, attendance at out-of- 
town conventions and meetings, purchas- 
ing of supplies, and field-work. The latter 
includes visits of many kinds and plat- 
form speaking and lecturing. It is her 
privilege and her duty to let no month go 
by without “starting something.” She 
must be ever on the lookout for new ways 
to extend the usefulness and the fame of 
her organization, and she must plan and 
manage campaigns of every description. 
To accomplish this she will need the as- 
sistance of a competent secretary. 

Besides the employment workers al- 
ready described, the welfare department 
will require a head worker who under- 
stands thoroughly the handling of large 
groups of people and getting up all man- 
ner of recreations—dances, games, out- 
ings, plays and shows, etc., and also case- 
work. She will, as her work develops, 
require an assistant to do her field-work, 
which includes visiting the sick and help- 
ing the unfortunate—a varied line, which 
will take her into courts, hospitals, con- 
sular offices, and schools, as well as into 
the homes and families of her charges. 
There will, of course, be a managing head 
of the industrial department, and addi- 
tional workers may be added to the staff 
as the need for special services arises. 

It will be asked, will not the salary roll 
be an excessive burden? It is true that 
a staff as described could only be em- 
ployed by a community center having a 
large membership and doing a very com- 
prehensive work; but it is also true that 
there are no high salaries in social work. 
The man or woman who enters social 
work as a profession does it for love of 
God and humanity, laying aside all 
thoughts or hopes of wealth. It is prob- 
ably the poorest paid of all professions, 
for the recent agitations in behalf of 
school-teachers have greatly improved 
their financial status. However, it_is the 
duty of every organization for the deaf- 
ened to pay its workers whatever salaries 
are the standard in their locality. An 
organization which insists, through its 
employment department, upon placing its 
deafened applicants where their wage 
shall be equal to that of hearing workers, 
and which stands on the cardinal princi- 
ple that the deafened man can and does 


make good, naturally cannot pay its deaf- 
ened social workers less than the hearing 
social workers of their city are paid. It is 
of note that the deafness, which is such 
an asset to these workers, renders them 
peculiarly sensitive to nerve strain, so that 
their health should be safeguarded when 
possible. 

General Summing-up.—tn business life 
success is estimated according to the 
financial results obtained, but in social 
work the results are in terms of happi- 
ness created—a form of energy which 
returns to industry in the guise of vital 
force. Thus, business makes money, but 
social work must expend it. Further- 
more, the measure of success actually lies 
in the wise expenditure of funds and not 
in hoarding them. Outside of endow- 
ments and similar special funds, it is 
actually a stigma for an organization to 
possess money. Receipts are intended to 
be spent; funds are the fuel that runs 
the dynamo and generates the power to 
rebuild lives—to call into being forces of 
life that were never used before ; to make, 
in terms of human joy and usefulness, 
“two blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before.” Thus, the ability of an 
organization’s staff to reach out and get 
more work is only limited by power to 
supply funds, workers, and housing 
space. 

The importance of looking out and not 
in cannot be too deeply stressed. In o 
erating a community center for the deaf- 
ened, contact with other organizations in 
the same field is a matter of course; but 
even more important is the constant study 
of the general social-service field in your 
own town. It is here that you will find 
your closest co-operation and your closest 
friends in the world of social work, and 
it is up to you to keep the standing of 
your organization up to the highest stand- 
ards of service that exist in your area. 
It is a precious privilege to receive vis- 
itors from other deafened community 
centers and to show them your work, but 
it is a glory to all deafened people when 
workers for the .handicapped from all 
parts of the country make a point of 
visiting and studying your organization 
and pronounce it good. It is the height 
of joy to have your employment bureau 
accounted a model bureau for the handi- 
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capped, while the assurance that the man- 
ner in which your departments co-operate 
is a triumph for the operation of com- 
munity work for the deafened by the 
deafened themselves is payment indeed 
for toil and frayed-out vitality. But it is 
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only by heart-breaking toil, endless pa- 
tience through discouragement, love as 
broad as the seven seas, and consecration 
to service that these things come to pass ; 
for “All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” 





OBSERVATION OF THE GLOTTIS 
By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph. D., M. D.* 


OR thousands of years it has been 

known that man produces the tone of 
his speech and song by an organ situated 
in the neck, behind and below the tongue. 
Anatomical dissections have revealed its 
structure after death, when it could no 
longer act. We can imagine how singers 
and others must have longed to see it in 
action. This was first accomplished by 
Manuel Garcia, a teacher of singing in 
London. 

Figure 1 is from a photograph (now 
lost, but reproduced here from a Ger- 
man publication) of Garcia observing his 
own larynx. The light from a lamp falls 


on a small mirror held in the back of the . 


mouth. The light is thrown down the 
throat into the larynx. In a large mirror 
placed in front Garcia secs in the small 
mirror the picture of his own larynx. 
This experiment can be made without 
much difficulty by most persons. The tip 
of the tongue should be grasped in a 
cloth and held by one hand after it has 
been stuck out. The throat mirror 
should be warmed just before it is used, 
in order to prevent the moisture of the 
breath settling on it. 

Today it seems strange to read that for 
a long time the world refused to believe 
Garcia’s statement that he could see his 
own larynx. Instead of trying for them- 
selves, most people declared such a thing 
to be impossible. ‘Today the observation 
of the larynx is a procedure with which 
every physician is obliged to be familiar 
before he is permitted to practise. 





*Author of Elements of Experimental Pho- 
netics, The Study of Speech Curves, Stutter- 
ing and Lisping, etc. 

TThis is the fourth of a series of articles 
the “Mechanism of Speech,” by Professor 
agama late of Yale University, now of Lon- 
aon, 
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The view in the small throat mirror 
(figure 2) shows two pearl-white bands 
with a dark space between them. These 
bands are the tops of the vocal cords. 
The dark space is the opening into the 
trachea ; the rings of the trachea can be 
seen below. The curved object in front 
of the vocal cords (above in the figure) 
is the epiglottis. The very top of the 
view. gives a piece of the base of the 
tongue. To the rear, four small knobs 
are seen ; these are small cartilages seated 
on the arytenoid cartilages. To each side 
of the vocal cords there is a red mass 
hanging over; these are the ventricular 
bands. 

The view in figure 2 shows the condi- 
tion in quiet breathing. ‘To produce a 
tone, the rear ends of the vocal cords are 
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brought together and the opening is 
closed, as shown in figure 3. 

During the production of a tone, “pho- 
nation,” the edges of the vocal cords ap- 
pear blurred and not sharp, as indicated 
in figure 3. This blurring of the edges 
indicates that the vocal cords are vibrat- 
ing. The details of the vibration can be 
studied by the laryngostroboscope. 

The first laryngostroboscope was de- 
vised by Oertel in 1878. It was taken up 
and used for researches by Réthi, of 
Vienna, and Musehold, of Berlin, but it 
never got away from Germany. The in- 
strument seemed so valuable that I con- 
structed one with a powerful arc light 
and demonstrated it at the New York 
Academy of Medicine in 1913.* 

The apparatus as now in use is shown 
in figure 4. A powerful arc light is con- 
tained in the lantern body seen on the 
left. The light is collected by condenser 
lenses, as shown in figure 5, and brought 
to a focus. Beyond this focus the light 
spreads and is again collected by a second 
set of condenser lenses. It then falls on 
the head mirror and is reflected to the 
small throat mirror held in the physician’s 
hand. From this it is reflected to the 
larynx. In figure 4 the physician holds 
the throat mirror just as if he had it in 
the mouth of a patient, but the patient 
has been removed in order to show the 





*In Vox, 1920, Vol. 30, No. 1, there is a 
picture of a laryneostroboscope, by Professor 
Hegener, of Hamburg. 
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apparatus that would otherwise be behind 
him. 

Behind the tube that covers the beam 
of light there is an electric motor carry- 
ing a disc with slits. These slits pass 
through the focus in the beam of light 
between the two condensers. When the 
disc is moving, a flash of light passes to 
the head and throat mirrors and falls on 
the vocal cords. They are thus illumi- 
nated intermittently. The resistance box 
on the table is used to vary the speed of 
the motor and consequently the rapidity 
of the flashes. 
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A tube ends just opposite the place 
where the slits of the disc pass. When 
air is blown through it a tone is heard. 
The number of vibrations for this tone 
will be the same as the number of flashes 
produced by the disc. 

The principle of stroboscopic vision 
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here involved is illustrated in figure 6. 
If a tuning-fork vibrating 100 times a 
second is held in flashes of light coming 
at 90 a second, the eye will see the fork 
at a certain position at one flash, at a 
position one-tenth further at the next 
flash, at one-tenth still further at the 
third flash, etc. In ten flashes it will ap- 
pear to have made one slow vibration. 
If the flashes come at 99 a second, the 
fork will appear to make one vibration in 
one second. Such a slow vibration does 
not appear to the eye as a blur, but as a 
deliberate movement that can be studied. 
Of course, when the flashes come at 100 
a second, the fork appears to stand still 
in whatever position the flashes strike it. 

To use the laryngostroboscope the per- 
son is seated so that the beam of light is 
approximately on a level with his ear. 
The disc is set in motion. The throat 
mirror is warmed and inserted in the 
mouth. The observer reflects the light 
from the head mirror so that it falls on 
the cords. Air is blown through the tube 
that ends opposite the slits ; this produces 
a tone. The person is told to sing the 
same tone. The cords no longer appear 
to be closed together across the glottis 
with blurred edges. The edges are sharp. 
Sometimes they appear closed together, 
sometimes wide apart; most frequently 
they appear to vibrate back and forth. 


The character of the vibration can be 
carefully observed. 

When the person sings exactly the 
same tone as the disc, his cords appear to 
stand still in whatever phase of the vi- 
bration they are illuminated. This rarely 
happens, because even the best singer can 
keep the pitch of a tone correct only for 
the briefest instant of time. As soon as 
he varies a trifle, his cords appear to exe- 
cute slow vibrations. The laryngostrobo- 
scope thus makes it possible to study the 
nature of the vibrations of the cords. 

The laryngostroboscope goes as far 
beyond the ordinary laryngoscope as the 
moving picture goes beyond the simple 
lantern slide. Few things are more fas- 
cinating than to watch just the way in 
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which the vocal cords vibrate as a person 
sings atone. The differences for various 
registers and for various persons can be 
observed in detail. It is not a small mat- 
ter to be able to tell a singer just where 
the fault of his voice lies. The results 
of observations with the laryngostrobo- 
scope will be discussed in the next paper. 
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THE FRIENDLY CORNER 


“What do we live for, if not to make life less difficult to each other?”—Grorce Exsor. 


EAR FRIEND: You are my friend who 
shares the handicap of deafness and 
who, in sympathy and understanding, 
walks beside me on the long highroad. 
The other night I couldn’t get to sleep 
because I was thinking of you, and sud- 
denly the idea of The Friendly Corner 
leaped into my mind, and for long hours 


I meditated upon it, and it seemed to me. 


that the idea was good. 

We all know how Tue Vota REVIEW 
has helped us, with its splendid theses 
and inspiring testimonials, on that prob- 
lem with which we are all concerned. I 
wondered if the editor would let me have 
a page that would belong to all of us—a 
page on which we could ask each other 
questions and air our opinions, and give 
to one another the little things that have 
made the day seem brighter. 

I have in mind a letter I received from 
a girl in one of the large cities of the 
United States. She has lost her hearing 
completely, but retains her speech. For 
some time she has remained in silence 
and isolation, but now she is longing for 
the social touch again. There is no 
teacher of lip-reading in the city, nor is 
there any club or league of any kind. 
And yet, perhaps, there is another girl in 
that same city who is equally lonely and 
would like to know her. Now, if this 
first girl should write me that she wished 
a club could be formed, and the second 
girl, and perhaps a third and fourth, 
should read it and say, “Why, that is 
just what J have wanted,” then all they 
would have to do is to meet at the nearest 
corner drug store and go somewhere and 
elect the officers. 

Perhaps there are many of my friends 
who live far away from a city and who 
thus cannot form a club or join a lip- 
reading class. . They might enjoy the out- 
let of correspondence offered on this 
page. Indeed, many of you who do not 
care to write long articles for the maga- 
zine might be willing to briefly tell of 
your experiences in a short letter. 


Every day.THEe Voura REvIEW is 
asked a great many questions through the 
mail. If it is a question that depends 
upon statistics or history or general in- 
formation, the staff can usually answer it. 
But often there must be questions that 
deal with human experience—how did 
you handle this problem, meet this crisis ? 
what is the best way to do this? and 
others of like nature—which only you 
can answer best. The greater the di- 
versity of opinion, the more hope there is 
of finding the truth through a careful 
sifting of the chaff from the wheat. 

Then there are little questions which 
you might like to ask one another. There 
are some I would like to ask you myself. 
Can any one, for instance, suggest some 
parlor games to be played at parties? I 
want some that are a little different from 
the practise-class work, some that will 
break that “chilly social ice” and bring 
forth laughter. 

Has any one some idea for making 
very new pretty things for gifts or to 
sell? For instance, would any one like 
the directions for making morning- 
glories out of chenille for trimming on 
hats? They are very easy to crochet, 
and sell for five dollars a half-dozen in 
some of the stores. Would any one like 
the directions for making pretty Oriental- 
looking beads from colored paper adver- 
tisements? When shellacked and strung 
with a few fancy beads, they are worth 
a dollar and more a string. Again, did 
you know that very artistic bon-bon 
dishes could be made by buying ten-cent 
glass finger-bowls and covering them 
with melted blue or green wax, with a 
dash here and there of red? 

Please write and tell me that you like 
my new idea, and ask me some questions, 
so that the editor won’t think she made 
a terrible mistake in letting me in. Ad- 
dress The Friendly Corner, Tue Voura 
REVIEW, 35th Street and Volta Place, 
Washington, D. C., and if you want a 
personal answer, please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelop. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF EDMUND 
LYON 


It was a matter of regret to me that 
the news of the death of Mr. Lyon 
reached me when I was in Japan and too 
far away to have a word of friendly rec- 
ollection reach Washington in time for 
the issue of Tur Voira REVIEW in which 
were published appreciations from miny 
of his friends. 

As every one connected with our pro- 
fession knows, Mr. Lyon and I were for 
vears in opposite camps in the matter of 
the utility of the sign language and man- 
ual spelling in the education of the deaf. 

3ut our vigorous discussions on that 
subject and the divergence of our views 
(a divergence that seemed to be growing 
less the last few vears) never interfered 
with our personal relations of the most 
friendly nature and a uniform courtesy 
and consideration on his part. His 
kindly respect for any one who honestly 
differed with him showed the breadth of 
his character. 

I remember an amusing instance of his 
earnestness in this matter, which, so far 
as his life was concerned, was really only 
a side issue. On the occasion of one of 
the meetings of the directors of the 
American Association the door of the 
Volta Bureau opened and Mr. Lyon, a 
bag in each hand, appeared. Pausing a 
moment in the doorway, he spied me, 
and, dropping the bags where he stood, 
thrust his hand into his pocket and, pull- 
ing out a copy of a recent article of mine, 
liberally annotated in his own handwrit- 
ing, pounced upon me and demanded that 
I prove my points. He got his wish be- 
fore any further business was transacted. 

He was a man of remarkable men- 
tality. His interests were manifold and, 
while he was a very successful business 
man, he loved purely intellectual exercise. 
Hie was an extraordinary chess and 
checker player. Once, when visiting Dr. 
Bell at Baddeck, he was lying on a sofa 
in Dr. Bell’s “den” when Dr. Bell’s secre- 
tary and another young man began to 
play a game of checkers in an adjoining 
sitting-room. Mr. Lyon called out to 
them that if they would get two sets of 
checkers he would play each of them 
simultaneously from the sofa where he 


was lying, without seeing either board 
They accepted his challenge, and, while 
lying there at his ease and chatting with 
Dr. Bell, he played and won both games 
on boards in the other room which he 
never saw. 

On one occasion, while traveling in 
Egypt, he spent nearly a whole day on 
camel back. So, after starting out in the 
morning, Mr. Lyon discovered that an 
Englishman on one of the other camels 
was a great chess player, and he chal- 
lenged him to a game without boards as 
they rode along. All day the two men, 
as they rocked on the backs of their 
camels, played a game of chess by word 
of mouth, without boards, and, if my 
memory is correct, Mr. Lyon won. Such 
intellectual feats were his pastime. 

His interest in the Rochester School 
and in the welfare of the deaf in general 
was another example of the breadth of 
his sympathies and his desire to be of 
service in this world. He gave freely of 
his valuable time and thought as well as 
of his money to help the American Asso- 
ciation succeed in its efforts on behalf of 
the deaf. We have suffered a severe loss 
in his death, and it is a personal loss also 
to those of us who were associated with 
him.—John D, Wright. 


VIM, VIGOR, VICTORY 
(From School and Community) 


You wonder why you cannot be 

As prosperous as some you see; 

Ride at your ease in fast machines ; 

Smoke vintage crops and play the greens; 

You’re sure you never had a chance, 

But if you'll rise and take a glance 

At yonder mirror on the wall 

You'll find the man to blame for all. 

If you had tried instead of sighed 

You might have yachts and cars to ride, 

A country home, a bank and the rest— 

Just like some immigrants who pressed 

Their way up from the ranks and worked 

For place and power while you shirked. 

You didn’t lose. You never played 

The game. Chance called; you were afraid. 

You only saw the risk and paled; 

You stuck to certainties and failed. ; 
—Anon. 





Obscure or great, wealthy or poor, tall or 
short, married or single—the man doesn’t live 
who doesn’t experience a peculiar thrill—of 
satisfaction or dismay—on seeing his name in 
print—E «change. 
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“IF YOU HAVE TEARS, PREPARE TO SHED THEM NOW!” 


By JOHN A. FERRALL 


A YOUTHFUL aspirant for journal- 
istic distinction, says the Federal 
Employee, was asked to write an article 
on superstition and imbecility. He be- 
gan his essay thus: “That imbecility is 
not on the wane, a perusal of the follow- 
ing lines will amply demonstrate.” 

Whether this introduction is apropos, 
I must leave for you to judge. But a 
young lady from the Golden Gate won- 
ders how I “think” of all the articles | 
write for Tur Vorra Review. The ob- 
vious explanation, of course, is that I do 
not think. If I did, I would not write so 
many articles—or perhaps any. But since 
I like to talk, and my articles are really 
nothing but friendly talks, it has come to 
pass that it is now a question as to 
whether my output or the Editor’s. pa- 
tience will first be exhausted. “I am no 
orator, but, as you know me all, 
a plain blunt man. . . . I only speak 
right on; I tell you that which you your- 
selves do know.” 

3ut, really, so many things happen to 
talk about. Just the other day, for ex- 
ample, I went down to the railroad sta- 
tion to see a friend off on his vacation. 
As he boarded the train a shower came 
up—or down, rather. I had an umbrella 
with me, fortunately, and hoisting it 
made my way back to the covered plat- 
form. As I stepped upon the platform a 
very stylishly dressed lady spoke to me. 
She appeared to be rather excited and 
nervous and spoke hurriedly. I could 
not understand her. So I explained that 
I was totally deaf, and referred her to 
one of the guards near by. She turned 
away from me with what, at the time, 
seemed to be unwarranted irritation. I 
went on out to the street, and it was just 
as I was taking my seat in the street-car 
that there flashed before my mind’s eye 
the question she had asked. What she 
had said was, “May I use your umbrella 
to reach the train?’ And there I had 
calmly walked off with the only umbrella 
in sight, leaving her, dressed in her Sun- 
day best, one minute before her train was 
to start (evidently she was leaving on the 
train my friend had entered), one hun- 


dred yards between the train and the cov- 
ered platform, and a heavy rain falling! 

You can see, in view of such incidents 
as this, that the wonder is not that I have 
so much to write about, but that I am 
alive to write it. But why didn’t my 
stylish friend point to the umbrella and 
show me what she wanted? Also, why 
couldn’t I have understood what she 
wanted under the circumstances, even 
without words or gestures. It’s one of 
those things no fellow can find out. And 
yet people commit suicide from sheer 
ennui! 

But at least I did not try to bluff. 
Which reminds me of a story concerning 
a newly married couple who thought they 
could save themselves a lot of trouble by 
pretending to be deaf and dumb. At the 
railroad station (perhaps the same sta- 
tion at which my adventure took place) 
they were pretending to talk to each other 
in the sign language. A couple of women 
came up and took seats on the bench near 
them. 

“It’s a newly married couple,” finally 
remarked one of the women, after giving 
the young couple a careful looking over, 
“and the poor things are deaf and dumb.” 

“Isn’t it a pity?” said her friend. 

The young people were much amused, 
but it appears that their feelings under- 
went a somewhat rapid change as the 
conversation between the two women 
continued. 

“What do you suppose he saw in her?” 
asked the first. “She is positively ugly.” 

“Yes,” agreed the other, “and I think 


cher hair is dyed.” 


“And her hat is out of date,” said the 
first woman. “It looks like an old one.” 

“She must be thirty-five if she is a 
day,” estimated the second woman, “and 
she looks as though she had a frightful 
temper.” 

It was at this point, according to the 
story, that the bride decided that it was 
no longer desirable to be deaf. She also 
found her tongue, and the remarks she 
made to those two women left no doubt 
about her having a temper! 

And there’s THe Vota Revigw—in- 
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spiration for a thousand articles. In it I 
find that my “Wild Aurists I Have Met” 
is meeting with some wild readers. They 
hasten to tell me what they think of my 
abuse of the aurists and how much mis- 
taken Iam. I had no idea the aurists had 
so many friends. But I’ve had enough. 
The next time I say anything about the 
aurists it will be in a whisper. Enough! 
I’m like the little boy who at the close of 
the banquet was found standing discon- 
solately in a corner of the room. “What 
is the matter, little boy?” asked the host- 
ess of the occasion. “Didn’t you have 
enough to eat?” “Oh, yes, ma’am,” said 
the boy. “I feel like I don’t want all that 
I’ve had.” 

But, truly, nothing was further from 
my mind than to make the article a criti- 
cism of the aurists. It was intended 
solely as a humorous account of experi- 
ences encountered in my more than 
twenty years of deafness. Just as hu- 
morous an account could have been made 
from my experiences with shoemakers 
or dentists. But I imagined that THE 
VoitTa REviEW would be more interested 
in something that related to the deaf and 
their experiences with deafness. 

Readers of the magazine, however, 
hastened to tell me that there are good 
aurists, competent aurists, honest aurists. 
I am not attempting to classify them, 
understand. (I must be very careful!) 
All these qualities may be found in indi- 
vidual aurists, and the individual aurist 
may possess this entire combination of 
qualities. Do I make myself clear? 

Miss Kenfield has told us of an aurist 
who must win our sincere admiration and 
gratitude. His advice bore excellent fruit 


in her case, too, for on a recent visit to” 


Washington she left behind her a won- 
derful reputation as a lip-reader. Un- 
fortunately, I missed seeing her. 

And, if one needs further assurance 
that the profession includes men of the 
most open-minded progressive type, he 
should read the excellent paper contrib- 
uted by Dr. Wendell C. Phillips to the 
Section on Otology at the Academy of 
Medicine meeting in New York City last 
March, printed in the May, 1920, issue of 
Tuer Vortra Review. It is a splendid 
statement of the deafened man’s needs 


and what the physician should do for 
him. 

But, as a matter of fact, aurists need 
no defense. That the profession has 
made such wonderful progress is itself 
proof of the value of the service ren- 
dered. Nothing without merit long sur- 
vives. If the aurists did not help the 
deafened, and help them materially, there 
would soon be no aurists; they would 
starve. 


And here in the September issue of . 


Tue Voura Review is Dr. Harold Hays’ 
paper, “Wild Patients I Have Met,” with 
such accurate pen pictures that we easily 
identify ourselves—though, of course, 
none of the descriptions fit me! You 
have noticed that Dr. Hays calls atten- 
tion, in his foreword, to the fact that he 
is not vindictive. Oh, not at all! And 
then he goes right on to say that I really 
should write, and that he hopes I shall 
write more. “This was the most unkind- 
est cut of all!” And here I’ve had one 
article and sometimes two, in every issue 
of Tur Vora Review for the past three 
years! Think of the insult heaped, un- 
consciously, too, upon my head by the 
suggestion that I write more. The Doc- 
tor builded better than he knew, and his 
revenge is complete. Verily, “a prophet 
is not without honor save in his own 
country and in his own house.” I'll say 
so. How glad I am that the Editor has 
placed my “It’s No Disgrace to be Poor, 
but it Might as Well Be,” immediately 
after “Wild Patients I Have Met,” so 
that Dr. Hays will be sure to see it. 

But think how much nicer it would 
have been if he had worded his introduc- 
tion something like this : “I have followed 
with much interest and entertainment the 
delightfully clever and humorous articles 
which Mr. John A. Ferrall has been con- 
tributing to THe Voira Review. I must 
confess, however, that I was a little 
startled on opening the July issue to find 
that he had trained his machine-gun on 
the aurists,” etc., etc. ‘That’s much bet- 
ter, you see, because it sticks so closely to 
the truth. 

Now, on the other hand, I have read 
everything by and about Dr. Hays that 
has appeared in THE Voita Review 
since I’ve been a subscriber. With other 
members of the “family,” I appreciate 
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deeply the valuable and unselfish work he 
has done for the deaf.. He writes enter- 
tainingly, too, in his papers, but I do wish 
he’d hire some one to write his letters. 
Maybe he does. Even the most radical 
physicians sugarcoat their bitter pills—if 
you get what I mean? 

I must confess that personally I see no 
particular objection to an open discussion 
of chiropractors, Christian Scientists, and 
other “pseudo-scientific sects” in the col- 
umns of Tur VoutTa Review. Such dis- 
cussion would seem to afford opportuni- 
ties for the placing of a few “Warning” 
signs that would help the deaf avoid 
humbugs, just as the “Deafness Cures” 
pamphlet advertised in the magazine 
helps educate us. For example, Dr. 
Hays’ letter is the first intimation I’ve 
had that chiropractors were not required 
to have a satisfactory knowledge of 
medicine and surgery. I assumed that 
Miss Hardy had satisfied herself on this 
point before trusting herself to the par- 
ticular doctor’s care. If, as reported in 
the newspapers from time to time, a mule 
kicks a man, thus restoring the latter’s 
hearing, let us hear from the man, of 
course, but, at the same time, let us re- 
serve a little space for the “hee! haws!” 
of the mule. 

And, surely, the mere publishing of an 
article is not taken by readers as an indi- 
cation that THE Vora REvIEw gives its 
unqualified approval to the suggestions 
made or opinions advanced. The Editor 
has enough to answer for, as it is. I'd 
hate to think that he had to assume the 
responsibility, for example, for all the 
wild and conflicting opinions I’ve ad- 
vanced in his pages. I'd hate to think 
that I had to assume responsibility for 
them myself. And please let me say, 
here and now, with malice aforethought, 
until death us do part, that I hereby as- 
sume full responsibility for all that ap- 
pears in this article—namely, to wit, 
viz — sentences, phrases, and words. 
Spelling and punctuation I leave to the 
Editor. 

Of course, not even an editor can 
please everybody all the time. I could 
not do it myself. Ill concede that much, 
for sake of argument. Speaking from 
personal experience, which is the only 
sort of experience I’ve had, I know that 


one of my keenest pleasures comes from 
the appreciative letters I receive from 
Vora Review folks. And yet there are 
always brickbats along with the bouquets. 
I know, too, that the Editor has been 
criticized for printing some of the things 
I’ve written. In fact, one of my very 
best friends has told me frankly that she 
informed the Editor that “Wild Aurists 
I Have Met” should never have been 
printed. Worse yet, the Editor has re- 
cently sent back one of my articles (the 
best one I’ve so far written for the Rr- 
VIEW, of course!) with the statement that 
it is too “far-fetched” for use in the mag- 
azine. ‘“Far-fetched,” mind you, and I’m 
supposed to write things that will amuse 
you! So, you see, if J can’t please every- 
body, what chance has the Editor? And, 
just as my “Wild Aurists,” written with 
the best intentions in the world, has 
stirred up readers, so I suppose Dr. 
Hays’ “Wild Patients” will bring down 
anathemas upon his head, even though it 
was manifestly written in the friendliest 
spirit. As for his letter concerning chiro- 
practors et al., I’ll be surprised if he isn’t 
secretly assassinated within the next few 
weeks. Mind you, I said “I'll be sur- 
prised,” not “T’il be disappointed,” for I 
wish it to be understood that I, too, am 
free from vindictiveness ! 

As for being open-minded and fair, I 
question whether any such thing is hu- 
manly possible. We mean to be, of 
course, and we try to be, but we have a 
natural tendency to look out upon the 
world and its affairs through our own 
narrow little aperture, which, alas too 
often, has very much the appearance of 
the letter “I.” You know very well, for 
example, that there isn’t a “regular” Re- 
publican in this country who doesn’t in 
his heart think all Democrats are scoun- 
drels or mentally unfit. What the “reg- 
ular” Democrat thinks of the average Re- 
publican couldn’t be printed in this mag- 
azine. Where religion is concerned, it is 
even worse. 

My own observations incline me to the 
belief (erroneous, most likely) that at 
heart the average physician feels toward 
the chiropractor and other unorthodox 
“forms” much as a certain writer de- 
scribed in the Saturday Evening Post is 
said to feel toward a well-known mov- 
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ing-picture magnate. The latter, it seems, 
had made the writer a number of prom- 
ises, only to break them. In conversa- 
tion a friend happened to ask the writer 
just what sort of a man the magnate was. 
“Well,” said the writer, “that is a difficult 
thing to explain. But—well, you know 
that there are perhaps a thousand por- 
traits of Judas Iscariot in the world, 
painted by different artists and all drawn 


in accordance with the particular artist's 
ideas of the subject. Well, none of these 
pictures look alike, but they all look like 
that magnate.” 

And—but I’ve said enough—enough to 
produce violent reactions in the minds of 
many readers, I fear. So, you see how 
it is. It isn’t difficult to think of some- 
thing about which to write. The diffi- 
culty comes in knowing when to stop. 





GEOGRAPHY * 
By GRACE M. BEATTIE t¢ 


O VITALIZE the study of geog- 

raphy ; to lead the pupils to visualize 
as much as possible; to do away with a 
great deal of the memorizing of unneces- 
sary details that is required in many of 
our older classes; to lay stress upon the 
most essential facts to be learned; and to 
carry the study of this subject into our 
highest classes—these, it seems to me, 
are some of the most important points to 
be emphasized in the geography teaching 
of today. 

Among the vitalizing forces to be made 
use of is the new interest which has 
arisen in America since the World War, 
and particularly since the time of our 
participation in it. 

Among our men who went overseas, 
there were thousands who were alert and 
observing, and they brought back to their 
homes and to their friends vivid descrip- 
tions of the places they had seen and the 
people in them. It might be said that 
with these returned soldiers of ours the 
country has been deluged with good 
geography teachers, for it is a recognized 
fact that those who are fortunate enough 
to be able to bring their own experiences 
to bear upon the places and conditions 
they are discussing, as ‘a general rule, 
make the best teachers of this subject. 
Vision and life can thus be given to what 
is in this study in too many cases lacking 
in these essentials. Some one has said 
that if from every foreign land that a 
class was studying there might be brought 
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in a native who could tell in an interest- 
ing way the story of his country and of 
his people, the problem ‘of the best way 
of teaching geography would be solved. 

In addition to the tales told by our sol- 
diers, the innumerable illustrations and 
articles in our magazines and papers 
bearing upon foreign places have aroused 
a great deal of interest in them. 

The consequence of all this new matter 
has been that a desire has sprung up in 
all parts of our country and among all 
classes of people to know more of other 
lands.and other peoples, and with this de- 
sire has come a realization to many of 
their great ignorance of foreign coun- 
tries. Even of. South America, next to 
us, and our possessions—Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines—much that was 
learned in school has been forgotten by 
the majority of people, and many have 
but the vaguest ideas of the inhabitants, 
climatic conditions, or resources of these 
places. 

With the realization of the leading part 
America is to take in the commerce of 
the world, the necessity is being felt for 
our citizens to have a fuller knowledge 
of foreign lands and alien people than 
they have. This knowledge must come 
chiefly through our schools, and the study 
should continue beyond the elementary 
grades. 

As late as the beginning of this cen- 
tury, geography was considered by most 
people a study to be practically completed 
in the elementary grades, with no part in 
the curriculum of higher schools except 
as it bore upon other studies; but there 
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has been a change in this regard. Courses 
are now being given in many high schools, 
colleges, and normal schools in regional, 
commercial, and physical geography. 

Although many of the matters bearing 
upon this general movement toward a 
more thorough study of geography do not 
directly affect our deaf pupils, if there is 
to be improvement in any schools regard- 
ing it, we must also be in line to reap what 
benefit we may. And if, in the light of the 
modern interdependence of nations, geog- 
raphy is to be considered a study worthy 
of being carried into the high schools and 
colleges for the hearing, should we not 
also carry it into the higher classes in our 
schools for the deaf? 

The modern movement in geography 
seems to be to interest pupils mainly in 
the social and economic life of people, 
letting physical geography take the sec- 
ondary position of being studied chiefly 
as it is responsible for different life con- 
ditions in the various parts of the globe. 
If the pupil can be led to think of the 
earth principally as the home of man, 
the air surrounding it, its surface, and its 
resources all administering to his needs, 
and if he can be brought to understand 
how the life of man in different parts of 
the earth is governed by certain physical 
conditions, he will doubtless take a much 
livelier interest in geography than he does 
in bare geographical facts. 

Geography and history should go hand 
in hand, in order to give vitality and vis- 
ualization to both. Simply to have a child 
able to locate the little town of Plymouth, 
without having in his mind the fascinat- 
ing story of its discovery, its early settle- 
ment, and its colonial life, would be the 
loss of a good opportunity to give life and 
interest to the lesson. 

On the side of history, to say that dur- 
ing the World War our men sailed from 
New York to France without having a 
good-sized map up before the class show- 
ing the point of embarkation, giving a de- 
scription of Hoboken Pier and of the 
large ocean “transports, talking over the 
sea voyage, and finally telling of the land- 
ing at the little town of Brest, with a de- 
scription of it, would be another lost op- 
portunity to impart a large amount of 
information. 

As so much general interest is now 
aroused in regard to the various peoples 


of the earth and as there is so much live 
matter to deal with, surely it is a good 
time to break away from many of our 
numerous memory exercises in physical 
geography, and from the great mass of 
details crowded into many of our text- 
books, which are deadening to any vital 
interest, and to lay more stress upon the 
human side of geography. 

This brings us to how much geography 
should be taught in our elementary 
classes. 

At a teachers’ convention held last fall 
in Denver, a very prominent professor 
connected with one of our Western uni- 
versities laid great emphasis in one of his 
lectures on the mistake we were making 
in the great multiplicity of unnecessary 
facts we were requiring our pupils to 
memorize when a smaller number of 
practical facts well digested was suffi- 
cient. This professor ran the whole 
gamut of grade studies in this regard, 
suggesting that great cuts be made in all 
subjects. Instead of the 10,000, more or 
less, facts in geography with which we 
weary the poor brain of the average child, 
he suggested the selecting of 500 sensible 
facts and having these taught in a wide- 
awake, interesting way, so that they might 
be absorbed and remembered by the 
pupils. 

A number of teachers in California 
have banded together to try to find out 
what can well be cut out in the studies in 
order to thus eliminate as much waste as 
possible in our teaching. Teachers in 
about eleven cities are working on this 
problem. 

Three questions they keep in mind in 
this effort they are making, namely: 

1. What is the purpose of this subject? 

2. What are the minimum number of 
essentials that should be taught? 

3. What are the best ways of present- 
ing these facts? 

Private sheets covering the results of 
this undertaking are now being published, 
and it is hoped that before another year 
a publication advocating these changes 
may be given to the public. 

However grateful we will be for relief 
along these lines, we have, nevertheless, 
to face the fact that a great deal of pro- 
saic locational or place geography must 
be well known by every one who aspires 
at all to be considered an educated per- 
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son. It is absolutely necessary to intelli- 
gent intercourse or to an understanding 
of current events of the day to know the 
location of a large number of certain 
places in various parts of the world. 

This part of geography, however, can 
be presented in such ways that the drills 
on it are not irksome.’ Among the exer- 
cises for locational geography. there is the 
favorite imaginary trip in which the pupil 
learns almost unconsciously the location 
of certain places and the routes by which 
they are reached. The trips along given 
parallels of latitude and those following 
certain meridians are well liked. To go 
around the earth on the same parallel that 
passes through our home, finding out 
what the various peoples are like and 
what they are doing; or to travel along 
a certain meridian, noting the differences 
in plants, animals, and the life of the 
people in the places passed through, all 
this kind of thing gives the visualization 
and interest that we are aiming for these 
days, instead of the dry bones of geo- 
graphical facts that were given too often 
in the past. 

Besides these imaginary trips, there are 
the familiar drills in locating places on 
the outline maps, which in most cases 
seem more like a game to the pupil than 
work. 

Constant references to maps should be 
insisted upon until looking up unfamiliar 
places on them becomes a habit, and the 
pupils usually enjoy doing this. 

The following suggested outline for a 
five-year course is based largely upon the 
work in some of our best schools: 

Throughout the course four principles 
are adhered to: 

1. The social and economic life of 
man is regarded as the most important 
factor, all other geographical facts being 
considered subservient to it. 

2. In each year a certain amount of 
home geography is given. By drawing 
from the child’s own experiences as far 
as possible, he is led to visualize and un- 
derstand other conditions than his own 
in places beyond his own environment. 

3. Each new part is introduced in a 
related way to what has gone before, 
making the study of the globe one whole. 

4. The project method is used in a 
great number of lessons. 
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By going somewhat into detail in the 
work for the first two years, an idea of 
the leading characteristics of this course 
may be given. 

In the first year the ideas of trade and 
interdependence are developed. The 
pupils’ homes and gardens and the inter- 
dependence of the members of the family 
are discussed. Then the farms in the 
vicinity are visited and lists of their prod- 
ucts are made. Trips are taken to stores 
and markets in the local place. Interest- 
ing lessons can be given concerning the 
variety of foods found in the grocery 
stores, such as home-grown products 
forming one topic and those from a dis- 
tance another. Finally, the means of 
transportation and of local delivery are 
discussed. 

Even with this home geography in the 
first year of this study a little simple -his- 
tory may be given. Each State has its 
own story to tell. 

In our school in Colorado Springs the 
story of our State of Colorado may be 


learned. We can tell how, when the 


white people first came, bands of Indians 
strolled about, having camps not far from 
the present site of Colorado Springs; 
how they receded before the advent of 
the white men ; how the country was bar- 
ren except for the few native trees found 
along the streams, and kow the white men 
had to set about to make the region a 
habitable place. We can tell how trees 
were planted; how small gardens were 
started; of the hardships that were en- 
dured, and finally of the establishment of 
a village. The children can enumerate 
the buildings that were first necessary in 
the village—the homes, the stores, the 
church, the school-house, etc.—and name 
the industries that were begun and car- 
ried on. 

Attention can then be called to other 
towns built in the same region, and of 
how later we called a certain area, includ- 
ing all of these towns, the State of Colo- 
rado. The stories of all of our States are 
somewhat similar to this. 

By branching out, a description is given 
of the Indian and his life and a compari- 
son is made of his way of living with that 
of the white man. 

This leads to a simple story of the 
earth, with its people. Taking a globe, 
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the story is told of how our part of it was 
once all inhabited by Indians; of how the 
white men came over the sea from the 
older countries of Europe, bringing civ- 
ilization with them. A brief description 
is given of the development of the coun- 
try, with the building of its towns and 
cities ; of the resources of which the peo- 
ple taok advantage ; of how streets, roads, 
and bridges were built; of how transpor- 
tation was developed and of how trade or 
exchange was carried on. 

Some simple descriptions are given of 
the different peoples who came _ to 
America and of their way of living. A 
little is told of the different belts of tem- 
perature on the earth, and of some of 
the peoples who inhabit them, such as the 
Eskimos, the Chinese, etc. 

In the first year of geography, direction 
and location are taught, beginning with 
immediate objects and surroundings and 
leading up to the State. 

Map drawing is started by first draw- 
ing to scale a table, the room, the yard, 
etc., leading up to a plan of the city and 
a map of the State. 

In the second year a text-book is intro- 
duced, with careful supervision at first by 
the teacher, so that the child may learn 
to use it intelligently. 

The topics this year are home geogra- 
phy, the world as a whole, and North 
America. 

For the home geography, means of 
transportation are studied. Streets, with 
their pavements, and country roads are 
discussed in regard to traffic. Stories of 
early travel and transportation are told, 
and comparison is made with the ease of 
present-day travel. 

After studying the local city, the way 
trade, or exchange, is carried on in the 
immediate vicinity is first taken up, then 
throughout the country at large, and 
finally there is some consideration of our 
trade with other countries. 

This. trade with other countries intro- 
duces the study of the world as a whole. 
Imaginary trips are taken around the 
earth. The great masses of land and 
bodies of water are talked about, nam- 
ing oceans, continents, countries, etc., and 
giving directions of countries from the 
local place and from each other. At this 
stage the names of all the principal land 


and water forms are learned. Some 
work in locational geography is given re- 
garding important cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, etc., and a few geographical prin- 
ciples, such as the rotation and revolu- 
tion of the earth, are explained. 

In enlarging upon the work on the cli- 
matic belts touched upon in the first year, 
vivid descriptions are given of the life 
conditions of the peoples in the various 
belts. Collections and lists are made of 
the various products of the different belts, 
and the countries in which the products 
are found are looked up on the maps. 

In taking up the third subject for this 
year—North America—emphasis is laid 
upon the chief industries. 

This subject is introduced by bringing 
to the children’s consideration people’s 
need of food, clothing, and shelter. Then 
the raw materials used in the articles to 
satisfy these needs are first taken up, 
finding out where and how they are ob- 
tained. Their manufacture into the arti- 
cles, and finally the distribution of the 
finished articles are then studied. 

The influence of climate, soil, and sur- 
face upon the products of North America 
is given special attention. 

One important industry or pursuit after 
another is studied—agriculture, grazing 
and dairying, lumbering, hunting, fishing, 
manufacturing, and commerce. 

By learning of the geographical condi- 
tions in certain sections of the United 
States, the pupils are led to understand 
why our great wheat fields are where 
they are; why cotton grows best in the 
South; why manufacturing is done 
mainly in the Eastern States; why most 
of our meat comes from the West; why 
the lumbering centers are where they are, 
etc. 

The project method may be used in 
taking up the study of the various sec- 
tions through these subjects. For in- 
stance, in solving the question, “Why 
does cotton come from the South?” the 
surface, soil, and climate of the southern 
portion of our country are studied. The 
appearance of a cotton field, with its log 
cabins and negro laborers, is learned 
from illustrations and stories. The time 
of planting and of harvesting and the ap- 
pearance of the seed and plant are all 
studied, and the States where cotton is 
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raised are enumerated. The life of the 
people on the plantations is fully dis- 
cussed, laying stress upon the way it is 
affected by the physical conditions of the 
region. : 

Other products and industries of this 
section and the principal cities, rivers, 
mountains, etc., are also learned in a 
somewhat similar manner. 

For the general study of the United 
States in this manner, the country is 
divided into groups of States having the 
same physical features, and the pupils 
thus learn the leading facts of each sec- 
tion. 

Use is made, whenever possible, of 
illustrations, moving pictures, and collec- 
tions of various kinds, and stories of the 
different parts of the country are told— 
all with the purpose of helping the child 
to visualize as much as possible the places 
he is studying about. 

I shall sketch very briefly the outline 
for the next three years, barely referring 
to the leading points to be emphasized. 

The third year’s work includes more 
home geography and the study of Europe 
and South America. 

For the home geography, immigration 
and the foreign population of the United 
States is taken up. The causes of im- 
migration, the immigrants themselves, the 
nationalities they represent, what they do 
for us, and what our country does for 
them, are all carefully studied. The 
study of the different nationalities repre- 
sented serves as an introduction to Eu- 
rope, which is the second subject in geog- 
raphy for this year. 

Europe is studied first as a whole. This 
may be done to advantage by the project 
method. Take for one problem the cause 
of Europe’s. importance in the world. 
Subjects bearing upon this are its fortu- 
nate location, its equable climate, favor- 
able to the progress of its people ; its coast 
features affording great opportunities 
for trade: and its many navigable rivers 
favoring the growth of large cities and 
transportation. Study is made of its peo- 
ple and of its plant and animal life, and 
then of its principal countries. Again, by 
the project method each of the most im- 
portant countries may be studied, and in 
the solving of these problems the social 
and economic life of the people, the phys- 
ical conditions affecting their modes of 
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life, and their industries and commerce 
may be learned. 

The third subject this year—South 
America—may be introduced by calling 
attention to our constantly increasing re- 
lations with that grand division, and to 
the story of the Panama Canal, with the 
result of its opening upon this trade. 

The project method may be well ap- 
plied also to our study of South Amer- 
ica—first, in a general consideration of 
the grand division, and then of its prin- 
cipal countries. 

The divisions of the work in geography 
for the fourth year are, first, home geog- 
raphy, consisting of the study of the local 
State in detail; second, mathematical 
geography, treating more fully than in 
former years of the form and size of the 
earth, its rotation, revolution, climatic 
differences, latitude, longitude, etc. ; and, 
third, the study of the continents of Af- 
rica and Australia. 

Africa and Australia are introduced by 
telling the stories of the colonization on 
these continents by the nations of Europe, 
and the study of each continent may be 
made interesting by recourse to the proj- 
ect method in solving such questions as, 
“Why has Australia made more progress 
than the neighboring islands?” “Why 
has Africa made less progress than the 
other continents ?” 

In the fifth year the home geography 
consists of a thorough study of the local 
city—the city life and government, popu- 
lation, occupations of the people, build- 
ings, etc. Then our territories and Can- 
ada, Mexico, and Central America are to 
be studied along the lines suggested for 
the various sections of the United States. 

Further study is made of North Amer- 
ica as a whole and of the leading cities 
of each section of the United States. A 
review is made of the most important 
physical features of the United States in 
the study of its principal cities by calling 
attention to the cause of the leading char- 
acteristics. The studies of the cities on 
the Pacific coast and our trade with the 
Orient serve as an introduction to a 
brief study of the chief Asiatic countries, 
our last subject for this year. Attention 
is focused upon the characteristics of the 
principal Asiatic people and upon the re- 
sources of their lands, 














In summing up, the following points 
seem to stand out most prominently in 
the modern movements toward better 
geography teaching: 

Emphasis is to be laid upon the so- 
cial and economic life of the peoples of 
the earth rather than upon locational and 
physical geography. The earth is to be 
considered primarily in the light of being 
the home of. man, and its physical fea- 
tures and differences in climate mainly as 
being explanatory of the variety of the 
life conditions found in different parts of 
the globe. 

The prominence that has been given 
in the past to the political divisions of the 
world is to give way largely to considera- 
‘tion of its natural divisions, with their 
related facts. 

Each continent is to be studied so 
thoroughly first as a whole, in regard to 
its natural features, that when later it is 
divided into its countries the pupil can 
understand why products and industries 
of each are what they are, and can also 
understand better the relation of one na- 
tion to another. 

Conception of the world as a whole 
is to be develoned by introducing each 
new part studied in a related way to what 
has been previously learned. 

The vast amount of details that chil- 
dren have been required to memorize in 
the past is to be reduced to an “essential 
minimum.” so that what is learned may 
be well digested and held fast. 

The subject matter of our text-books 
is to be vitalized by interesting methods 
in the presentation of lessons and by va- 
riety in the recitations. The project 
method, by which the pupils, guided by 
the teacher, work out the solution of cer- 
tain geographical problems, is admirably 
suited to give interest to the study of 
continents, countries, and the various 
sections of countries. 

The foculty of visualizing is to be 
developed as much as possible, so that the 
pupils when studying a certain portion of 
the earth may have a mental picture of 
it and its people. 

In each grade geographical facts are 
to be correlated with those of history, to 
vi to the interest and understanding of 

oth. 

The study of geography is to be car- 
ried into our higher classes. 
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Finally, with new life given from this 
fuller visualization and better under- 
standing; with the social and economic 
conditions of the people of the world 
playing the principal part ; with all of the 
vital matter that is to come with the 
greater participation we are to take 
henceforth in world affairs; and last, but 
by no means least, with enthusiastic 
teachers, geography should take a very 
high rank among our studies. 


MR. LYMAN STEED’S DISCUSSION OF 
MISS BEATTIE’S PAPER * 


Miss Beattie has given us an excellent 
paper, outlining the course to be pursued 
by our deaf pupils and pointing out the 
main facts to be emphasized, such as the 
economic and social life of the people, 
the correlation of geography and history, 
locational geography, visualization, ete. 
The first step in any line of work is to 
have the ground to be covered well out- 
lined. The second step is the method of 
covering the ground, and the interested 
teacher will immediately inquire into the 
best, methods used in the class-room. 

Geography teaching, as has been shown, 
is divided into two periods: Geography 
without a text-book and geography with 
a text-book. No matter what period one 
considers, the problem of language pre- 
sents itself. Let me illustrate this, very 
briefly, at a period when text-books are 
not used. Suppose the teacher is pre- 
paring to use the expression, “In what 
direction ?” First there must be the 
articulation drill. Then drills on the 
prepositions to and from must be given: 

Walk from ; 

Run to , 

The movement of the sun from east to 
west is noted and a compass used. The 
general directions—north, east, south, 
and west—may then be introduced, al- 
though the word “direction” is not men- 
tioned. 

John, walk south. 

Henry, crawl east. 

After this, the directions northeast, 
northwest, southeast, and southwest may 
be learned, and drills on north from, 
southeast from, etc., may be given. 














*Mr. Steed is Principal of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, Mount Airy 
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John, walk north from 

James, skip southeast from 

Just here drill must be given on classi- 
fication, such as a spider as an insect, a 
giraffe as an animal, or scarlet fever as 
a disease, leading up to the classification 
of north, south, etc., as directions. 

A trip out of doors will permit one 
pupil to- walk north or south, while the 
rest of the class stand with closed eyes. 
They will then be ready for and required 
to use the expression, “In what direc- 
tion r 

When the text-book is reached, a deaf 
pupil, who has been carefully trained to 
read word by word, is confronted with 
an entirely new problem. It is necessary 
to train him to use the text-book, not 
word for word, but in such a way that 
only the important features of the lesson 
will be understood and remembered. ‘Too 
often we assign lessons from page to 
page or paragraph to paragraph, and 
then are horrified to find one of our 
pupils stating that “The Belgians are 
densely populated.” Pupils’ mistakes are 
our best guide. Through errors we learn 
what points need emphasis and time. 

We are also prone to bemoan the fact 
that the pupil is poor material, or that 
the previous instruction has been inade- 
quate, or that the text is unsatisfactory. 

It is true that our text-books are not 
satisfactory, but the problem before us is 
how to use the text-books we have to the 
best advantage, and not to wait for a 
text-book that will satisfy. 

The mass of details to be covered in 
the ordinary text-book leaves the pupil at 
the end of the year with little real ma- 
terial at his command. A _ moderate 
equipment of facts and knowledge is the 
essential thing for our pupils. We long 
for a text-book that will be helpful. I 
hope that some one will in the near fu- 
ture be able to plan a loose-leaf text- 
book—one that can be added to or taken 
from, according to the ability of the class. 

The geographical topics studied should 
be limited. If the outline emphasizes cli- 
mate, surface, industries, and products 
as the main topics to be studied, concen- 
trate on these points, and get all the facts 
possible from the text-book used and the 
supplementary books that can be secured. 

Successful geography teaching depends 
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on a careful preparation and presentation 
of the subject. The following outline for 
lesson development is suggested because 
it has been used by successful oral 
teachers : 

1. Articulation drill. 

2. Oral language drill on new words, 
expressions, or idioms. 

3. Oral development of facts. 

Questions by teacher. 

Questions by pupils. 

Questions by teacher and pupils. 
Topics. 

4. Written questions for study hour. 

5. Discussion in the class-room. 

6. Study of the subject in the text- 
book. 

Much of the difficulty in geography 
teaching lies in the lack of language 
equipment. Pupils try to assimilate facts 
without an understanding of the language 
in which they are presented. A teacher 
of geography must continually be looking 
forward, and language forms should not 
be used until thorough preparation has 
been made. Sufficient language prepara- 
tion today for the lesson of tomorrow 
will greatly facilitate the teaching of 


geography. 





SPEECH AND VOICE WORK AND 
PHONETICS 


If you are a member of our Association and 
are interested in the betterment of speech, 
either from a point of view of the phonetician 
or of the correction of any phase of defective 
speech, do not forget that when you are in 
Washington you have the right and the privi- 
lege of consulting any of the many volumes in 
the reference library of the Volta Bureau. 





DEATH OF PRINCIPAL McDERMID 


A_ sad event was the death of Dr. H. J. 
McDermid, late principal of the School for the 
Deaf at Winnipeg, Manitoba. While at a 
Canadian summer resort, on the afternoon of 
August 7, he was drowned. 
of the tragedy have been received. 





APPRECIATED ASSISTANCE 


A recent contribution of $23 to the fund for 
Tue Vota Review was made in the name of 
Anne Sims Williams, a little deaf pupil in 
Miss Arbaugh’s School. 





Miss Olive E. D, Hart has moved her school 
of lip-reading to 421 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 


No further details * 




















LANGUAGE FOR ADVANCED GRADES OF DEAF PUPILS * 


By J. W. JONESt 


DISCUSSION of this subject pre- 

supposes that pupils in deaf schools 
reaching advanced grades have had all 
the necessary and up-to-date instruction 
in elementary language and the drill that 
is necessary to acquaint them with the 
simpler and easier forms of expression. 
With this understanding, I take great 
pleasure in passing to the discussion of 
the subject. 

The teacher who is given a class of 
advanced deaf pupils to be instructed in 
language has every prospect for a most 
delightful and pleasing labor. I say the 
teacher, not the person, because there is 
a vast difference. A teacher of language 
is one who knows literature, loves it, and 
can interpret it. He can make its study 
delightful to almost any deaf child with 
sufficient intelligence to reach an advanced 
class. He can so present his work‘as to 
interest, arouse, and even thrill the class 
with new discoveries of thought and ex- 
pression. The result of this interest is 
investigation and overtime work on the 
part of the pupils. 

A person assigned to this task might 
do none of these things; but, on the 
other hand, the work would be irksome, 
uninteresting, and even hateful to both 
the person and the class; so there is a 
great difference between a person and a 
teacher. Of course, the teacher is a per- 
son; but a person, though presiding over 
a class, is not always a teacher. 

Literature is a product of the best 
minds at their best and under conditions 
which make for the sweetest and richest 
expression. Good literature is an expres- 
sion of the soul. It should, therefore, 
be approached and taught as soul-work. 

While this is true of all kinds of teach- 
ing, it is especially true of the teaching of 
language through literature. The teacher 
will see the beauty of thought and ex- 
pression and will be able to make the 
class see. All avenues leading from the 
ideas will be opened up, and both teacher 
and pupils will rolic therein. This is be- 
cause the child’s mind craves to know; 





* Presented at the Mount Airy Convention, 
June 28-July 3, 1920. 
+ Superintendent Ohio School for the Deaf. 
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and as the study of literature keeps it in 
new fields of investigation, bringing to it 
continually new views of life and even 
of commonplace things in life, its interest 
in and relish for the study increases ; and, 
like the starving colt, which is permitted 
to pass from one good pasture field to an- 
other, both enjoying life and growing 
fat, so will the members of such a class 
in language enjoy the study and grow 
wise. 

These things I know because I have 
tested them in the actual class-room and 
study-room. A few years ago, when the 
Ohio School was unable to find a teacher 
of English for the junior and senior 
classes, I threw those into one, making 
twenty-three members in the class, and 
taught language for a full year. 

How could a superintendent do a thing 
like that? Well, there were only a few 
times when we departed from the 11 
o’clock hour. The class was from 11 until 
12. A few times we had it at 6 o’clock in 
the morning. Once we had it at 7 o’clock 
in the evening and once at 8, but we never 
missed a lesson, and on the closing day 
of school, when the bell rang to dismiss 
the pupils, they were all busily engaged 
in the study of literature. 

I cast aside all traditions of the school 
and of the profession and led this large 
class into a real study of real literature. 
My first impression, after a few lessons, 
was that the work was far beyond the 
education and ability of the pupils. It 
all appeared to them to be dark and 
unfathomable. They did not seem to 
know that literature had thought in it. 
To them it had been but words. I was 
quite discouraged and was not sure that 
I was justified in such radical departure 
from old methods; but at the close of 
one recitation, early in our work, one of 
the girls said the lesson was very beauti- 
ful. She liked it. To my great surprise, 
nearly all of the members of the class 
expressed pleasure in it. Thus encour- 
aged, I continued to present selection 
after selection of good literature. Not 
long selections, but always what I thought 
the class could master in one lesson. 
With the aid of a stenographer, I pre- 
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pared discussions of the lessons to be 
studied and furnished each pupil a car- 
bon copy. This helped them greatly 
and stimulated effort. I soon found that 
the pupils were interested in their lan- 
guage work almost to the exclusion of 
preparing their other lessons. This, of 
course, had to be adjusted, but it en- 
couraged me to continue the work as it 
had been commenced and to make more 
and more out of it. 

Not only did these pupils soon under- 
stand and enjoy poetry, including rhyme 
and rhythm, but they understood dia- 
lects and provincialisms ; and when they 
learned that hearing and speaking people 
often contract their words and abridge 
sentences, and that these find expression 
in good literature, where characters from 
all walks in life appear, their interest was 
increased. They took delight in rewriting 
paragraphs from the language of the un- 
learned characters into good English. 
Instead of being everlastingly criticized, 
they became critics. They also found 
that the idioms and proverbs they had 
once learned in segregated sentences were 
really found in composition, and new 
meaning and interest were attached to 
them. In fact, the whole year’s work 
grew in interest and underst7nding, until 
the pupils began their evening study be- 
fore the schedule time and often pursued 
it quite a while after the schedule time 
for closing. The course of reading pre- 
scribed by the college was easily ex- 
hausted and it contained such difficult 
literature as Byron’s “Childe Harold,” 
Milton’s “Comus,” Shakespeare’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and Robert 
Louis Stevenson‘s “Treasure Island.” At 
the close of the year six of the senior 
members of the class stood the entrance 
examination to Gallaudet College and all 
passed, for the first time in years. 

In connection with this study of lan- 
guage was a persistent effort to teach the 
essentials of grammar, the classification 
of words with reference to their meaning 
and use and also their relation to other 
words ; but no time was wasted in the old 
form of parsing, which required the repe- 
tition of properties of words which any 
child will learn in a few lessons; also, 
very careful attention was given to the 
analysis by diagram, showing the relation 
of all elements, either simple, complex, 
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or compound. The emphasis was placed 
upon the real meaning of words, phrases, 
and clauses and what purpose they serve 
in sentences. This the pupils liked also. 

The third consideration in the study of 
language was the adoption of a plan of 
supervised and directed reading in all of 
the grades, setting apart a definite time 
for it and persistently following it. The 
principle of the whole scheme is that 
language is learned best by those who 
have the best acquaintance with it as 
found in reading matter generally. It is 
therefore important that deaf children be 
made acquainted with extensive reading 
matter adapted to the grade and mental 
capacity. It is a well-known fact that 
pupils who read the most have the best 
use of language, and those who read little 
or none have a very poor and inadequate 
use of language. 

Our scheme, therefore, provides for 
much reading under the supervision ard 
with the aid of the teacher when neces- 
sary, so as to insure information arid 
understanding, the parents of interest. 
When the stage of general interest is 
reached, not much more supervision is 
necessary. An intelligent use of the dic- 
tionary is often all that is required. But 
pupils should be taught how to use the 
dictionary. We have learned also that 
the pupils should be taught to depend 
largely upon the context and to look out 
for figurative language, for the dictionary 
is often misleading. This is a difficult 
matter for a deaf child. 

All children are delighted when they 
reach the age of slang language, either in 
the oral or written expression. Hearing 
children use slang and symbolic language 
to a greater extent than when they have 
reached manhood and womanhood. It 
indicates that they like it. To them it is 
very expressive; besides, a better lan- 
guage is often lacking. In this regard 
the deaf child is not unlike the hearing, 
except he does not come in contact with 
so much of it. But when his attention is 
called to the use of symbolic language 
and he understands the significance, he 
usually takes delight in using it as much 
as possible. You cannot please your class 
in language more than by presenting 
them a selection involving figures of 
speech or slang and bywords. They feel 
they are then dealing with the real life 
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of hearing people, and by understanding 
their language they become more like 
them and can meet them on common 
ground. A joke or pun placed on the 
wall slate occasionally will arouse discus- 
sion and increase interest. 

The amount of that which a teacher 
does depends on how much the teacher 
reads on the outside himself. (I have read 
this all in the masculine gender; ladies 
have had enough abuse in this world.) 

Suppose you put this on your wall 
slate some day for a class in the tenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth year: 

“Epidermis, epidermis, my lovely outer skin, 

How perfectly you fit me! 
If you should ever quit me, 

Oh, what would hold me in?” 

Now, you would have hard work to get 
the pupil to stop thinking about that. It 
suggests to him things he never heard of 
before. Epidermis, a new word, beauti- 
ful and easy etymology. It will give you 
foundation work for a lot of study in 
etymology. 

"Tam indebted to Mr. Long for this one 
from the Little Book of Limericks: 
“Last week she went out on her wheel, 
Today it’s an automobile; 
Tomorrow you'll stare 
Straight up in the air, 
And all you will see is her keel.” 


What will a class of deaf children do 
with that the first time in the advanced 
grades? They will be pleased—de- 
lighted. There is so much information 
lying in every suggestion there. You will 
have no trouble if you teach it, but lots 
of pleasure. 

igures of speech, idioms, and prov- 
erbs are all best taught in the composi- 
tion. The old method of teaching these 
important phases of language in segre- 
gated, individual sentences was never 
effective ; but when taught in connection 
with other language the pupils immedi- 
ately see their significance and force and 
therefore get the proper knowledge of 
their meaning and use. All of this is best 
developed in supervised reading; there- 
fore we attach as much importance to it 
as to any other language teaching. The 
avenues to a good understanding and use 
of language are (1) the study of a com- 
position from the standpoint of the mean- 
ing and relation of words, phrases, and 
clauses, generally known as grammar and 
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analysis; (2) the study also of irregular 
language, such as figures of speech, 
idioms, proverbs, slang, and bywords; 
and (3) an association with language by 
the reading of it. Perhaps all of this can 
best be shown by the discussion of a few 
selections as we think they should be pre- 
sented to an advanced class of deaf 
pupils. 

In presenting a selection, easier ones 
should be given first and those in which 
children would have a natural interest. 
It applies to all children as well. 

When I was superintendent of a public 
school the junior high-school teacher had 
a rebellion on his hands in trying to teach 
some literature. The matter had grown 
to be a very serious one and came up to 
me for adjustment. The pupils had re- 
fused to write compositions, to recite, or 
to take any other respectable part in the 
work. I investigated very carefully the 
cause and found that the teacher did not 
know any literature and was entirely un- 
able to lead and interest the pupils in its 
study, and in making assignments of 
topics he did not adapt them to the pupils. 
Of course, I had to support him as far as 
possible, and yet I felt his entire scheme 
was inadequate and wrong in principle. I 
asked him if he would object to my taking 
the class for one Friday afternoon. He 
said he would be delighted to be relieved 
and would not feel it a reflection upon 
him for me to take the class. I therefore 
made the selection of “Miles Standish” 
and “Cotter’s Saturday Night.” As you 
well know, these are both love stories. 
The pupils were at the proper age to be 
interested in love-making. I gave them a 
preliminary talk, just enough that they 
might get the gist of both stories, and 
then I divided “Miles Standish” into 
several parts and assigned to pupils to 
paraphrase. “Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
was likewise divided into parts to be com- 
mitted and recited. When Friday after- 
noon came every pupil was prepared, and 
such a happy afternoon as they had! 
The paraphrases were excellent and went 
deep into the subject. The old story of 
love, disappointment, unselfishness, and 
self-sacrifice were brought out. “Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” was beautifully recited 
and understood and thoroughly discussed. 
There was no more trouble in that junior 
high school in literature. 
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This principle applies to deaf pupils 
in advanced grades. They have all the 
instincts of the hearing pupils, are in- 
terested in the same things, and should 
be led into the study of literature by 
natural and easy routes. They will then 
associate more with language through 
their reading and gain information they 
need in life and become better educated. 
They will form also a permanent habit 
of reading, which will be a continual 
pleasure to them. 

Our first suggestive study is Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s poem, “The Last 
Leaf,” The pupils should be informed 
as to who Holmes is, the general nature 
and extent of his writings, how he ranks 
in American literature, and any interest- 
ing things about him. They may then 
be introduced to this poem. Three stanzas 
will be enough for one lesson. 


“They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town.” 


Throw that out to a class of deaf pupils 
without any help and no preparation, no 
enthusiasm worked up, no propaganda 
worked up. You might as well bid them 
good night. 

These questions might be given to the 
class to be used in connection with the 
study : 

What does “in his prime” mean? 

What word could you substitute for 
“ere” ? 

What is a pruning-knife and why is it 
used here ? 

What does it really mean in this use? 

Why does “Time” begin with a capital 
letter, being the last word in the line? 

What does “cut him down” mean? 

Rewrite the first three lines in natural 
language. 

What is the meaning of the word 
“crier” ? 

Why was it necessary in the early his- 
tory of our country for towns to have 
criers? 

What does “on his round” mean? 

Rewrite the whole stanza in simple lan- 
guage. 

What does the clause “ere the pruning- 
knife of Time cut him down” modify? 
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“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for'many a year 
On the tomb.” 


What does “mossy marbles” refer to? 

Why is “marbles” in the plural? 

Why are they spoken of as “mossy”? 

How do these mossy marbles rest on 
the lips of those who are dead? 

What is: the meaning of the word 
“prest” in this sentence? 

What does “that he has prest in their 
bloom” modify ? 

What part of speech is “that”? 

What is “that” the object of ? 

Where are the names that he once loved 
to hear? 

What does “tomb” mean in this sen- 
tence? 

What does the clause “he loved to 
hear” modify? 

What part of speech is “that,” and 
what is it the object of? 


What is the construction of “names”? - 


What does “for many a year” modify ? 

What does “on the tomb” modify ? 

Do you think Mr. Holmes was speak- 
ing from experience when he said “the 
lips that he had prest” ? 

Rewrite the stanza, putting it in simple 


language. 


“And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old, forsaken bough, 
Where I cling.” 


What does “The last leaf upon the 
tree” describe here? 

What figure of speech is it? 

Do you think it is a more beautiful ex- 
pression than “the last of my family” ? 

What does “in the spring” mean ? 

Do some leaves hang on to the trees 
until springtime ? 

Do you think this man would have to 
be very old to be like the “last leaf upon 
the tree in the spring”? 

What people does “them” refer to? 

Do younger people smile at old folks 
as they totter along the way? 

What does “bough” ordinarily mean? 

What does “old, forsaken bough” mean 
in this stanza? 

How do people cling to life? 
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What does the phrase “in the spring” 
modify ? 

What part of speecis J is “where” in this 
sentence ? 

To what two words is it equivalent? 

Paraphrase this stanza into simple, easy 
language. 

(What part of speech is “where”? I 
am going to put it to you grammarians 
after this is over to tell me. I will give 
you the sentence: “On the old, forsaken 
bough, where I cling.” I dare any of 
you to tell me what part of speech that is 
after this lecture is over.) 

Take the selection from “The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come” and let 
your pupils become thoroughly acquainted 
with the boy Chad. Tell them enough of 
this story to interest them and they will 
read the book. Chad’s prayer: 


“God!” he said simply, “I hain’t nothin’ but 
a boy, but I got to ack like a man now. I’m 
a- goin’ now. I don’t believe You keer much, 
an’ seems like I bring ever’body bad luck; an’ 
I’m goin’ to live up hyeh on the mountain jes’ 
as long as I can. I don’t want You to think 
I’m a-complainin’—fer I ain’t. Only hit does 
seem sort o’ curious that You’d let me down 
hyeh—with a keerin’ for nobody now, an’ no- 
body a-keerin’ for me. But Thy ways is in- 
scrutable—leastwise, that’s what the circuit- 
rider says—an’ I ain’t got a word more to Say. 
Amen.” 


There are many words in this little 
prayer which a class of deaf children will 
not understand in the beginning. They 
should all be pointed out to the class and 
proper words substituted. Show the 
class the double negatives where they 
exist, and show them how a double nega- 
tive makes an affirmative. 

What does “let me down hyeh” really 
mean? 

Why does “Thy” begin with a capital 
letter ? 

What words can you substitute for 
“leastwise” ? 

What is a circuit-rider? 

Why were they once so numerous in 
our country and why do we see so few 
now? + 

oe does “Amen” mean? 

o very man ople talk a language 
like Chad? et: ites 

Where are they found? 

Do you understand the full meaning of 
this little prayer? 

Rewrite it into good language. 


And that is the test, and you are ready 
to have it rewritten. You have them in- 
terested ; you have a living character be- 
fore them whose language was not good 
because he had no education, and here 
is a deaf class getting an education and. 
here is a chance to put this boy’s language 
into good English. 

Take the Twenty-third Psalm. It is 
figurative language almost throughout. 
Many schools for the deaf have the pupils 
commit it to memory. Yet, without ex- 
planation or preliminary training in figur- 
ative language, not many have any idea 
of its meaning. It offers a world of op- 
portunity for valuable information, in- 
cluding history, customs, manners, pun- 
ishments, and kind of work. 


1. “The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall 
not want.” 

How was the Lord David’s shepherd ? 

What is the work of a shepherd? 

Why will David not want? 

What will he not want? 

Can you express the same idea in any 
more beautiful language than David 
used ? 

Is the Lord a shepherd to all people? 

Is “want” a transitive or an intransi- 
tive verb? 


2. “He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; He leadeth me beside the still 
waters.” 

What does “He” refer to? 

What does “me” refer to? 

What does he mean by “green pas- 
tures”? 

Tell how sheep were cared for in Pales- 
tine. 

How are sheep cared for in the west- 
ern part of the United States. 

What are still waters? 

How do green pastures and still waters 
apply to a good life? 

For the imagination : 

Can you see the sheep in green pastures 
just filling themselves and then lying 
down to rest? 

Can you see those pastures grown thin 
and dry because of the lack of rain? 

Can you see the sheep later beside the 
river, lake, or sea? 

Can you see the still waters, and can 
you contrast them with a dashing, run- 
ning creek? 
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So on through this beautiful psalm. 
Every avenue of thought should be 
opened up to the children and each beau- 
tiful expression fully explained. At the 
end they will know what it means. “Re- 
storeth my soul,” “Valley of the shadow 
of death,” “Thy rod and thy staff,” “Pre- 
pareth a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies,” “Cup runneth over”— 
all these offer excellent opportunities for 
information, increasing the child’s knowl- 
edge and preparing it to understand figur- 
ative language at other times when the 
teacher is not present. 

And so, with the study of idiomatic 
English, the teacher must continually call 
attention to the unusual words, and to all 
forms of syntax out of the ordinary. No 
chances should be lost in making the 
study of a selection real as a piece of 
human work and representing the experi- 
ences of nearly all human beings. In 
the study of literature imagination plays 
a great part, and unless the teacher is 
full of it, it is very difficult for him to 
lead a class so that the pupils may see 
what the author Saw and felt, in a meas- 
ure, what the author felt. 

Miss Helen Keller was to speak in 
Columbus, Ohio. Before the address I 
was in conversation with two psycholo- 
gists—one a professor in Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the other a‘ professor in a 
near-by college. They were discussing 
the impossibility of a deaf person having 
imagination. They had it reasoned out 
and backed up by high authority. The 
conclusion was that no person born deaf 
could have imagination. By and by, when 
Miss Keller’s address was finished, an 
opportunity was given for the persons to 
ask questions. One of these psychologists 
asked her what faculty of the mind had 
served her greatest purpose in getting 
and using her education. Her fingers at 
once flashed the answer, “Imagination.” 
This did me a lot of good, for I had al- 
ready told them I thought they did not 
understand the mental activities of the 
congenitally deaf person. But they 
seemed to think that they had very high 
authority for their judgment, and evi- 
dently, with all certainty of purpose, 
wished to learn from Miss Keller what 
faculty or faculties of the mind had taken 
the place of the imagination with such 
great success as was evidenced by her 


education. I did not discuss it with the 
professors afterwards, but I take it they 
thought she was mistaken. 

Deafness does not of itself impair any 
faculty of the mind, nor does it deprive 
any faculty of the mind of its fullest de- 
velopment, if opportunity is offered under 
good teaching and good environment. 
But so many teachers lack faith in what 
the deaf can learn. They therefore keep 
within the well-known forms of expres- 
sion of the primary grades and follow old 
methods. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, in a very able ad- 
dress on “Deaf-Mutism,” published in 
the International Review for July, 1875, 
points out clearly the difficulty a congeni- 
tally deaf person has in mastering lan- 
guage and accounts for the so-called deaf- 
mutisms which were once more prevalent 
than now in the language of the deaf. 
He says: 


“A large vocabulary of words may be mas- 
tered and a limited ability of imperfect ex- 
pression may be secured in certain cases, even, 
and with a peculiar class of minds there may 
be an approximation to a correct use and full 
understanding of verbal language; but where 
the habit of thinking in signs is once well 
established, we question whether mental deaf- 
mutism is likely ever to be completely removed 
by the available processes of school training. 

“The mute thus educated must remain a 
foreigner to his native tongue, laboring with 
almost every line he attempts to read, trans- 
lating everything into signs before he can 
understand or enjoy, often losing thus the 
point of an argument or the cream of a joke. 
* * * Not until we can understand and 
speak the new language without translation 
does its use cease to be a labor to us, and we 
certainly do not feel at home in it until we 
can use it as a vehicle of thought. * * * 
The deaf-mute who never acquires the power 
of thinking in verbal language has few in- 
centives to read. He may pick up simple items 
of news from the daily papers. He may now 
and then, with dictionary by his side, take in 
the full import of some book. He will be more 
apt to skim what he pretends to read, com- 
prehending enough to afford some pleasure 
and perhaps a little profit, but remaining men- 
tally oblivious of much that the hearing and 
speaking reader will understand and enjoy. 

“Many instances have fallen under the per- 
sonal notice of the writer where deaf-mutes of 
unusual intelligence were debarred from all 
real enjoyment of reading simply because they 
had been allowed in early life to confirm the 
natural tendency to think in signs and had not 
been compelled to acquire the power of think- 
ing in verbal language. 

“And if. reading be so difficult and profitless 
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to one who continues in the condition of men- 
tal deaf-mutism, what must be said of his 


power of verbal expression? How can he be 
expected to write correctly who cannot read 
understandingly ?” 


Dr. Gallaudet has hit the language nail 
squarely on the head. It is impossible 
for a deaf child to learn language unless 


it is made acquainted with language from: 


the beginning of its education and in a 
much more general way than is practised 
in most of our schools. It is true that 
much blackboard work on the part of the 
teacher is fundamental. The child must 
be taught the simplest forms of expres- 
sion, and later the more complex and 
compound forms, on the wall slate, or 
charts, and in note-books. It would be as 
foolish to plunge a child into a book with- 
out this preliminary training covering 
several years as it has been in many in- 
stances to be satisfied with this prelimi- 
nary training and omit a more general 
reading. The two go hand in hand. 
And the time will never come in the 
school life of a deaf pupil when the 
teacher can neglect to return to the 
primary expressions referred to above. 
But by a systematic, graduated course of 
reading the necessity for referring to 
standardized expressions taught in the 
lower grades will grow less and less. 
Deaf-mutisms largely disappear with the 
study of language through literature. 
This study, of course, does not mean an 
understanding of the context alone, but 
covers also reproductions and original 
composition on matter which may appear 
in the discussion. The questions asked in 
this discussion are themselves instructive. 
The answers surely call on the pupil for 
the use of language. The study offers an 
opportunity for a very wide range of 
questions, all enriching the pupil’s vo- 
cabulary and helping him to form the 
habit of thinking in what Dr. Gallaudet 
calls his native tongue. 

This training naturally takes him away 
from habits he may have formed on the 
playground or elsewhere out of school 
and holds him for the time being in an 
environment in good language. No 
school need to expect its pupils to have 
a free and easy use of language or to 
have even a clear conception of the 
printed page who have not been thor- 
oughly grounded from the beginning to 
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the end of the course in the habit of 
reading. 

Several years ago Dr. Gordon, then 
professor at Gallaudet College, said that 
but few congenitally deaf pupils entering 
college could read an ordinary page of 
idiomatic English and understand it. His 
criticism was not upon the pupils enter- 
ing college, but upon the schools from 
which they came. You might as well ex- 
pect a lot of boys to swim who had never 
been in water, although their parents 
may have given them practise on dry 
land, as to expect the deaf to understand 
the printed page when they have never 
been taught or exercised or practised in 
the language of thousands of pages. 
Here, then, is the work of the school and 
the teachers. 

It is not hard to understand why, in 
the early days of the education of the 
deaf in the United States, the work was 
difficult and less general than it is today. 
In the first place, it was new and no one 
understood its possibilities. In the second 
place, the equipment was meager. In the 
third place, a teacher, while chosen from 
the scholarly professions, did not have 
access to the thousands of books that are 
in existence today. Literature most in 
use at that time was the classics. These 
professors were students of Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and the writings that usually 
go with them; but it was never thought, 
perhaps, that these would be applicable 
to the instruction of deaf children. But 
the very best of these works have been 
simplified, retranslated, and put into 
practical and suitable form. Besides, 
many new ones have been published. 
There is, therefore, no reason why these 
new things should not be used abundantly 
in all schools for the deaf. They bring 
language of all kinds within reach of the 
teacher and pupils, and a very little effort 
on the part of the capable teacher will 
increase his faith and stimulate his efforts 
to the everlasting good and enduring 
happiness of the pupils. 

But it is not all with the teacher. The 
school must furnish the books, magazines, 
and other equipment. Equally impor- 
tant, it must furnish the reading and lJan- 
guage atmosphere. It must have a strong 
conviction on the subject. Every good 
effort of the pupils must be applauded 
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and bulletined. Attention must be called 
to every sign of progress, and success 
must be heralded from the chapel stage, 
not as a preachment, but as propaganda. 
It requires team-work. Equipping, 
teaching, supervising, inspection, testing, 


supplementing, praising, and righteously 
exploiting—all are necessary to make a 
first-class success of language proficiency 
in a school for deaf children. Happy is 
the school whose team has this great 
work as one of its goals! 





STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF * 
By RUDOLF PINTNER, Ph. D. t 


HE title of my paper tonight covers 

a subject that is far too extensive 
for any one to hope to discuss in one 
evening. Indeed, I shall have to restrict 
myself to certain aspects of the topic, and 
naturally I shall turn to those questions 
of standardization with which I have 
been more intimately connected for the 
past few years, namely, the standardiza- 
tion of mental and educational tests for 
deaf children. 

Standardization at the present time is 
a much-used word. It is a familiar con- 
cept in the world of industry, and some 
of the great advances made in modern 
times have been due to the standardiza- 
tion of the product and the procedure in 
the industrial field. More recently stand- 
ardization has begun to play an increas- 
ingly important role in modern education. 
Its value has been demonstrated suffi- 
ciently. Education is receiving a tre- 
mendous stimulus as a result of the meas- 
urement of the product and procedure 
that is now taking place. We have 
learned a great deal in the past few years 
from the educational surveys that have 
been conducted in our schools and col- 
leges. 

What is the value of all this measure- 
ment that is taking place in our schools? 
The great value, of course, is that it gives 
us accurate knowledge of where we are 
at the present time. It shows us just how 
much we have achieved. It gives us for 
the first time some sort of idea as to what 
we are accomplishing in the field of edu- 
cation. It enables us to compare accu- 
rately the achievements of different 
schools and to estimate the relative value 
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of different methods of teaching. In 
short, the first important result of meas- 
urement is to show us the facts as they 
exist at present—just what we are ac- 
complishing in education. 

From this follows the other important 
result of the present era of tests and 
measurements. Knowing from them ex- 
actly where we stand at present, we are 
able to get some vague conception” of 
where we want to go, of the aim to be 
achieved. Standardization, measurement, 
sets up goals to be achieved, definite con- 
crete ends to be attained—not ideal aims 
that are unattainable. ‘Those, of course, 
are ever present and are the great stimuli 
for all educators. But, to attain these 
dim and distant ideals, we need mile- 
stones along the road to cheer the weary 
traveler on the way; to reassure him; to 
show him that he is actually making 
progress. Educational measurements set 
up these milestones for us. They show 
us that today we have achieved so much; 
that tomorrow we may hope to advance 
so much further. They give us faith in 
the weary progress toward the unattain- 
able ideal of the perfect education. 

Educators in schools for the hearing 
have so far made much greater use of 
tests and measurements for the purposes 
of standardization than have the edu- 
cators of the deaf. We may, therefore, 
with profit learn. from them the type of 
thing that can be done. 


1. The Plant or Physical Equipment of 
a School: 

Quite a little has been accomplished in 
grading the school building. Professor 
Strayer, of Columbia, has devised very 
interesting score-cards, by means of 
which reasonably accurate measures may 
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be obtained. A State-wide school-build- 
ing survey has been carried out by him 
in the State of Delaware, and the results 
have been most ‘interesting and undoubt- 
edly profitable to the citizens of that 


State. It would be of considerable inter- 
est and immense value to have a similar 
survey of schools for the deaf over the 
whole country. It would be of immense 
help to every superintendent and of direct 
value in specifying his needs in the mat- 
ter of building and equipment before the 
State legislature. 


2. The Teacher: 


More important than the building is 
the question of the teacher and the train- 
ing of the teacher. Now that the short- 
age of teachers is acute, it would be most 
helpful to have some national survey, so 
that we might know more fully the actual 
situation, and, knowing it, take more in- 
telligent steps to meet the emergency. 
Questions of salary and promotion should 
be studied, so that we might aim to make 
the profession more attractive in the fu- 
ture. 

Under this topic of the teacher miust 
also be mentioned the various rating 
scales that have been devised to measure 
the efficiency of the teacher, and the pos- 
sibility of employing them with teachers 
of the deaf should be considered. I see 
also looming up in this connection the 
difficult and intricate question of the 
training of teachers for the deaf. An at- 
tempt at standardization in this connec- 
tion would be valuable and would be sure 
to help to raise the dignity of the profes- 
sion. I can only suggest these topics for 
your consideration in this place. My 
own knowledge of the subject is not suffi- 
cient to go into detail. 


3. The Curriculum: 


Here, if anywhere, standardization 
could accomplish a great deal. The dif- 
ferences in grading and the nomenclature 
employed in. schools for the deaf are 
weird and wonderful in the extreme. 
There is crying need for some agreement 
on a-uniform system of grading, so that 
we might be able to understand each 
other, so that when we talk of Grade III 
it will mean something as specific and 
definite as it does in speaking of a hear- 
ing school. In my work in giving tests 
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and measurements in deaf schools, I have 
had to abandon any attempt’ to formulate 
norms or standards for different grades 
because of an absolute inability to deter- 
mine equivalent grades. I have been in a 
large institution in which there were no 
grades, where the classes were referred 
to as Miss So-and-So’s class, and where 
even the principal hardly seemed to know 
what grade of work was represented. 
There are all types of systems, some with 
letters and others with numbers. I wish 
to make a plea for some attempt at uni- 
formity, and I should consider that we 
had made a great gain in the education 
of the deaf if we could lay down a mini- 
mum standard course of study and a ‘uni 
form nomenclature for our classes. We 
should have a certain number of grades 
in elementary work and a certain number 
in high school, and the work of each 
grade should represent about what the 
normal deaf ‘child can accomplish in a 
school year. I do not wish to be misun- 
derstood. There must be no attempt to 
take away the initiative arid independence 
of the principals in arranging a’ course 
of study. There ought to be differences 
from school to school. We do not want 
anything approaching a cast-iron coursé 
of study, from which the teacher is not 
allowed to deviate; but we do neéd a 
common basis—a definition of the mini- 
mum essentials, arranged in an orderly 
sequence and so divided as to grades as 
to_be adapted to the normal deaf child’s 
progress from year to year. A survey 
of the deaf schools could find out the 
situation as it now exists and could bring 
forward definite recommendations, which 
all. progressive superintendents would be 
glad to try to approach. 


4. Educational Measurements: 

During the last fifteen years educa- 
tional psychologists have constructed a 
vast number of scales for the objective 
measurement of all the important sub- 
jects in the elementary and high schools. 
These scales have been extensively used 
in hearing schools and we now have re- 
liable standards for all grades. By the 
application of these scales a superintend- 
ent of a hearing school can very easily 
tell whether his pupils are achieving the 
standard of attainment in any subject in 
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any grade. You are undoubtedly all fa- 
miliar with the importance of these meas- 
urements in the ordinary school survey. 
They are proving of infinite value to the 
progressive school superintendent. 

Now, let us suppose that a survey com- 
mittee has been charged with the study 
of the curriculum and the determination 
of minimum standards for the several 
years of work in deaf schools. Such a 
committee would have at its disposal 
these educational scales for the common- 
school subjects, and by an extensive use 
of them in deaf schools could arrive at 
tentative minimum requirements for each 
grade. A systematic use of such meas- 
ures from year to year would gradually 
give us measures of the normal progress 
of a deaf child from year to year, and 
thus we could build up a valuable cur- 
riculum for the guidance of superintend- 
ents and principals. 

I cannot urge strongly enough the 
wider use of these educational scales 
among schools for the deaf and the publi- 
cation of the results. I have been a con- 
stant reader of your professional publi- 
cations, The Annals and Tuer Vovrta 
Review, for the last four or five years, 
and I have been struck by the absence of 
any reports of the type of work I have 
been describing. So far, this movement 
for the measurement of the results of 
education, which has exerted such a pro- 
found influence in hearing schools, does 
not seem as yet to have exerted any in- 
fluence at all in deaf schools. It may be, 
of course, that many of you are using 
such scales, but, if so, you are not giving 
the rest of us the benefit of your experi- 
ence. I am afraid that I myself am 
about the only one who has been guilty 
of doing any of this work in deaf schools 
and in publishing the results. My own 
work has necessarily been very restricted, 
but, even so, it has suggested many inter- 
esting questions. 

The giving of language tests in one 
large school has shown the unevenness 
of grading in several sections of the same 
grade, the tremendously large differences 
in ability in children of the same class, 
and it has suggested the improvement 
that could be made if the results of such 
tests were used more systematically in 
the grading and grouping of pupils. 


There is no reason why most of these 
educational tests should not be given by 
some or all of the teachers, and where 
such a policy has been followed in hear- 
ing schools it has been found to be a 
splendid means of stimulating the teach- 
ers and of arousing a more scientific at- 
titude toward their work. 


5. Mental Tests: 


The last type of measurement that will 
aid us in standardization is the measure- 
ment of the native ability of our pupils. 
Assuming that we have a survey com- 
mittee to standardize the deaf schools in 
this country, one of its important func- 
tions would be the nation-wide use of 
mental tests for the measurement of the 
mentality of the deaf. An accurate meas- 
ure of the quality of the material with 
which we are working is absolutely nec- 
essary for a thorough understanding of 
the problem of the education of the deaf. 
If we wish to know what we can achieve, 
we must know more intimately the men- 
tal make-up of our pupil material. If we 
wish to do justice to the abilities of each 
and every pupil, we must attempt to ob- 
tain as accurate a measure as possible of 
each one of them. We must see to it 
that we are making use of all the intelli- 
gence that our pupils possess. The con- 
servation of the intelligence of the nation 
is more important than the conservation 
of our national forests, or of our coal, or 
of any other material resources, and we 
have reason to believe that the wastage 
in our intellectual resources is greater 
than the wastage, great though it be, of 
our material wealth. 


It is this type of measurement in which 
I have been most interested, both as ap- 
plied to the deaf and to hearing children. 
Nothing would interest me more than to 
see a nation-wide survey of deaf schools 
with respect to the mental ability of the 
pupils, and such a survey would fall very 
properly within the scope of a survey 
committee such as I have been suggest- 


ing. 

Fhe largest survey that I have been 
able to undertake on my own initiative 
was carried out during the winter of 
1918-19 and covered fifteen State institu- 
tions and eleven day schools in nine dif- 
ferent States. Altogether about 2,500 
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children were tested. It has taken some 
time to work up all these data, and I 
want today to show you some of the re- 
sults and to demonstrate the important 
questions that surveys of this type are 
sure to raise—questions that will give us 
food for further thought: and study. 
Some of the results of this work I pre- 
sented before the Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals at the Colum- 
bus meeting last December, and I must 
apologize to those who heard me then if 
I repeat myself to some extent. There 
are many new points, however, that we 
have found time to analyze since that 
meeting. 

The purpose of the survey was to ob- 
tain a rough measure of two things, 
namely, the general intelligence of the 
deaf child, and, secondly, the ordinary 
educational attainment of the deaf, such 
as could be measured by means of a writ- 
ten examination. You must, therefore, 
remember that one important product of 
a deaf school, namely, speech and lip- 
reading, has not been covered by this 
survey. 

The tests used were two group tests— 
one for the measurement of mentality 
and one for the measurement of educa- 
tional attainment. The tests were devised 
for this special purpose and in all respects 
were well fitted for the deaf. I shall not 
describe them further because I know 
they are familiar to most of. you. The 
aim, then, was to get a double measure of 
each child, class, and school, and by a 
comparison of mental and educational at- 
tainment to get some estimate of what 
each child, class, and school ‘should be 
doing on the basis of the mentality pos- 
sessed by them. Our standard of meas- 
urement on both tests is a scale of index 
numbers running from 0 to 100, with 50 
representing the true middle and with 
each step denoting the same amount of 
difference. The middle part of the scale, 
from. 40 to 59, represents the average, or 
normal, deaf child. Those with indices 
above 60 are good and those above 8o are 
very good. Similarly, those below 40 are 
poor and those below 20 are very poor. 

Having now standardized our tests, let 
us see of what practical use the results 
can be. 
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6. Comparison of Different Schools: 


Here is a chart showing the standing 
with reference to mentality and educa- 
tional attainment of all the schools tested. 
Such a chart as this is of importance to 
every superintendent. 


(Description of chart.) 


[As many of Dr. Pintner’s charts ap- 
peared in the April Vouta Review, they 
are not reproduced here. | 


: Three groups of schools are easily dis- 
tinguishable: (1) the first exploiting to 
the full the intellectual resources of their 
pupils ; (2) the second merely maintain- 
ing a normai output; (3) the third sadly 
wasting these resources. 


7. Analysis of One School: 


Each school can be further analyzed 
as to its mental and educational standing. 
We can raise the question specifically as 
regards the different grades of pupils and 
their educational work, as to whether we 
are giving the dull and backward as much 
as they can assimilate, or whether we are 


_ putting our whole emphasis upon the nor- 


mal group and neglecting the others, or 
whether we really appreciate the presence 
of the bright child and are giving him 
what is suited to his mentality. 


(Description of chart.) 


8. Analysis of a Class: 


In addition to these analyses, we can 
still further study the mental and educa- 
tional standing of each pupil within a 
given class, and raise exactly the same 
questions with regard to each pupil as we 
have raised with regard to the school as 
a whole. 


(Description of chart.) 


9. Practical Suggestions Resulting from 
this Survey: 

(a) The Coaching Teacher—Children 
not. working up to capacity represent 
wasted intelligence. This must be stopped. 
Ordinarily the regular teacher has not the 
time to give extra attention to these, very 
often, bright children who are capable of 
better things. Often the regular teacher 
is not fitted and does not really under- 
stand the problem. The solution we have 
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found in hearing schools to be the ap- 
pointment of an extra teacher for coach- 
ing purposes. Such a teacher should be 
of high caliber and should have a clear 
conception of her work. She is not to 
deal solely with backward children; she 
has to deal with all children who are not 
doing themselves justice, and as a matter 
of fact it will be found that most of her 
work will be with the normal and bright 
child. She will meet these children singly 
or in small groups, for an hour or so each 
day, until such time as the discrepancy 
between their mental ability and educa- 
tional accomplishment has been removed. 

(b) Closer Classification of Pupils — 
Pupils of like mentality will work better 
together. The more homogeneous a 
group is, the easier will it be to teach and 
the more progress will it make. Our re- 
sults show a great amount of overlapping 
in both mental and educational ability in 
all grades. In one large school we found 
in the fifth grade children who scored 
from 70 to 470 points (out of a total pos- 
sible of 600), showing a very wide differ- 
ence in abilities. Similarly, in the ninth 
grade on the educational test they ranged 
from 15 to 65 points (out of a total pos- 
sible of 140). Closer grading of pupils 
will pay large returns in increased effi- 
ciency of teaching, general happiness of 
the child, and in the elimination of dis- 
ciplinary problems. 

(c) Quick and Accurate Assignment 
to Grade.—Tests of this kind will enable 
a superintendent to assign a new pupil 
quickly and accurately to the grade in 


which he belongs. They will do away: 


with much guesswork and save the waste 
of time involved in the usual trying out 
of a pupil in a grade, and, finally, the 
crime of misplacement, that may never 
be discovered. 


LARGER QUESTIONS RAISED BY SUCH 
SURVEYS 


10. Oral and Manual Pupils: 


Other interesting questions, besides 
those bearing directly upon the organiza- 
tion of a school, are raised by the results 
of such surveys. In time I have hope 
that continued study and measurement 
will be able to help settle vexed questions 
as to methods of teaching. In this re- 
spect no topic has been more vigorously 


discussed than the relative merits of oral 
and manual instruction. In discussing 
these results I wish you to bear carefully 
in mind that we have only measured lan- 
guage as it is written. So far we have 
no measure of speech or lip-reading. 


(Description of chart.) 


We may conclude that each group is 
accomplishing about what it ought to ac- 
complish with reference to the mental 
caliber of the pupils. The’ oral method, 
therefore, does not seem to lead to a 
better comprehension of the language as 
written, or to better comprehension of 
history, geography, and arithmetic. In 
psychological terminology, there is no in- 
dication of additional transfer from 
speech and lip-reading over and above 


any transfer that may exist from signing , 


and finger spelling. Manually taught 
bright pupils do not get enough stimulus, 
but the manual method or its teachers 
seem to produce better results educa- 
tionally with the very dullest pupils. 


11. Comparison of Hearing and Deaf: 


Finally, we come to the interesting 
comparison of the deaf and the hearing. 
Here are charts showing the median 
score at each age for the hearing and 
deaf on both tests. In both the deaf fall 
below the hearing, as we should expect. 


(Description of charts. ) 


The deaf are poorer relatively on the 
educational test than on the mental. 
Comparing the age norms with compara- 
tive norms for hearing children, we find 
the deaf to be about five years retarded 
educationally and about three years men- 
tally. The difference of two years be- 
tween the two types of test is probably a 
measure of the language handicap under 
which the deaf suffer. 


12. Conclusion: 


These, then, are the types of problems, 
both practical and theoretical, that are 
raised by the scientific measurement of 
educational procedure. The attempt to 
standardize and the use of scales in the 
process of standardization will lead us to 
a better understanding of the pupils with 
whom we have to deal; and, knowing 
the pupils better, we shall be better able 
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to construct an adequate curriculum and 
define the goal of education, and, with a 
more definite aim and better curriculum, 
methods of teaching can be more ade- 
quately adjusted and the work of the 
teacher more justly evaluated. In short, 
we shall know more, and, knowing more, 
we shall have power to accomplish. I 
sincerely hope that in the near future 
some definite and concrete steps may be 
taken for a thorough and nation-wide 
survey of schools for the deaf. 


PART OF THE DISCUSSION OF 
DR. PINTNER’S PAPER 


DR. R. O. JOHNSON, FORMERLY OF THE 
INDIANA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


I am going to speak for just a moment 
upon standardization. We need stand- 
ardization in our schools for the deaf. 
As they stand now, they represent apples 
and pears and peaches and plums and all 
these varied fruits, and somehow or some 
way it is imagined by some people that 
these fruits may all be combined into one 
and get a watermelon from them; but it 
can’t be done. (Laughter.) 

These schools should be standardized 
along certain lines, so that they may be 
compared exactly, and that is possible. I 
may say there is no question but what it 
can be done, and easily done, if the 
method is outlined and the superintend- 
ents will agree, not from the lip out, but 
from the heart out, to go into this new 
standardization; and I want to say in 
passing that in measurements of effi- 
ciency and in measurements of class and 
in measurements of schools, in the meas- 
urement of pupils’ progress, we cannot 
measure in this term and that term and 
the other term, but there is one term in 
which the progress of pupils can be meas- 
ured, and it is the only term, according 
to my belief, and that is in the term of 
the hearing child, and the schools for the 
deaf measured in terms of schools for 
the hearing. That can be done. It means 
an age-grade scale; it means an analysis 
of pupils, of the rates of tutelage, of the 
rates of progress, of the retardation of 
the repeaters of grades, and especially 
the years of the pupils in certain grades 
which should have normal ages attached 
to them. 
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This committee that has had this mat- 
ter in hand for six years has provided a 
scale, an age-grade scale, by which every 


school can be measured. It has recom- 
mended that twelve years be considered 
as the course of study for the years al- 
lotted in school. Five primary grades, 
two intermediate grades, and three ad- 
vanced grades make the ten; and, preced- 
ing the primary grade, two or more years 
preparatory; and this age-grade scale 
presented in this report outlines work for 
the twelve years with the two preparatory 
classes. 

Dr. Pintner was speaking tonight of 
the mentality, the mental ability of these 
pupils. You come into the world 
with a certain amount of intelligence, and 
you go out of the world with that same 
intelligence, transmitting it to your off- 
spring. But with this intelligence, which 
may rank 15, 20, 40, 60, 80 per cent, with 
100 maximum—with that intelligence as 
a potential, you come on to a perform- 
ance level, and it is that performance 
level, varying from year to year, that is 
governed not only by your intelligence, 
but by your life experience, by training, 
education, and everything of the kind. 
A thing comes up that we call education, 
but all of those attainments that come as 
a result of it we do not transmit; we do 
transmit that which Nature gave us origi- 
nally ; we transmit intelligence. ‘ 

There is one thing just as sure as the 
sun rises; the new method, the scientific 
method, of measurement of efficiency and 
competency and results in schools is not 
going to be measured by the preparation 
on the part of the teacher or by the equip- 
ment, or by numerous other things, but 
it is going to be measured absolutely in 
terms of the progress made by the child. 
Now, I do not mean to say by that that 
these are negligible quantities ; it is highly 
important that the teacher have most 
thorough preparation and qualification; 
that the equipment be adequate, and that 
there be plenty of money back of them 
to carry these things into effect, because 
money must be had if we are going to 
have them; but don’t get away from the 
fact that the new scientific measurements 
are upon us, and we must submit to them 
whether we would or not, and I feel that 
when we go into this matter we will not 
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only be willing to be judged by them, but 
we will welcome them. 


DISCUSSION BY DR. EDMUND B. TWIT- 
MYER, OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I am moved by some three impulses at 
the present moment. In the first place, I 
want to express my extreme interest and 
appreciation of Dr. Pintner’s presenta- 
tion; in the second place, I want to tell 
you that I am not much at making a 
speech when I hear an orchestra beckon- 
ing me to a dance. 

In the third place, I think it would be 
most unfortunate if this audience should 
leave this room tonight with the feel- 
ing—I don’t know that Dr. Pintner 
meant to arouse it in your minds—with 
the feeling that there is any absolute 
measurement of mentality as opposed to 
an absolute educational measurement. 
For example, if 1 were superintendent of 
an institution at this end of the speckled 
chart (indicating), where students were 
doing very much better than they ought 
to do, I would not be inclined to con- 
gratulate myself. It is a very serious 
question whether you can stuff children 
beyond their natural ability. 

In the second place, I don’t think I 
would be discouraged if I were repre- 
sented by a dot at the other end of the 
chart, because, as I think over mental 
tests, I keep constantly in mind the wide 
variation. I also keep in mind the wide 
variations which we recognize in educa- 
tional measurements, and it is just possi- 
ble that the small differences represented 
at both ends of the chart would be taken 
up by the variations in these two scales. 
Now, if the difference is very marked, 
then I might be inclined to believe that 
we have a very significant condition; but 
where the difference is not marked, I am 
stire that I would neither be discouraged 
at’ one énd of the chart nor would I be 
inclined to throw out my chest at the 
other end of the chart. 

Mental measurement is a game at the 
present time. I am not sure any of us 
know quite where it is coming out. I 
talked to my friend Dr. Chance the other 
day. Dr. Chance was a surgeon in one 
of the Southern camps and he told me 
this story. He was at the’ receiving sta- 


tion. A burly negro was brought in and 
the man at the desk said: 

“What is your name?” 

The man replied, “They mostly calls 
me Bill.” 

“T know, but what is your name?” 

“Well,” he replied, “my name is Bill.” 

“Well, who brought you here ?” 

“The man brought me here.” 

“Why did he bring you here?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Back home.” 

“Where is back home?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Do you work?” 

“Yes, sir, I work.” 

“When do you go to work, Bill?” 

“When the whistle blows.” 

“Bill, when do you stop work?” (‘That 
was an easy one.) — 

“When the whistle blows.” 

Now, does any one mean to assert that 
any kind of mental measurement could 
be made of that man—certainly, any 
group measurement? As a psychologist, 
I would be very, very careful in my state- 
ment that I could put a man of that sort 
ona scale. This gentleman over here is 
right, the man’s performance tells the 
tale, and Bill’s performance three months 
after the draft into the army made him 
a sergeant; but who in the world would 
have suspected it? That is to say, we 
have that mysterious thing, native ability ; 
but I challenge any psychologist, any test 
thus far devised, to have even led the 
examiners to suspect it for a moment. 

At the university last fall we took in 
some irregular students, army men, not 
conditionally prepared for college. We 
gave them mental tests. Now, I am per- 
fectly willing to admit that those men 
graded fairly high in the mental tests, 
and, watched through the year, they did 
fairly good work; but one or two men at 
the university were sporty enough in edu- 
cational matters to admit a few of the 
very poorest ones or the mental measure- 
ment rule just to see what would happen, 
and they were surprised. 

It all comes to this point: We must be 
extremely careful in talking about a men- 
tal measurement scale as though it were 
a yardstick. That is the only point that 
was in my mind to talk to you about. I 
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am sure Dr. Pintner did not mean to 
leave you under the impression that they 
were yardsticks; but let us be very care- 
ful that we do not even suspect that they 
are yardsticks. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Mrs. J. Scorr ANDERSON: We worked 
at Trenton this year with Dr. Pintner’s 
scales. ‘There was, however, a difficulty 
that we met on every side, which he has 
already mentioned to you; that is to say, 
his scales applied to the children when 
they were seven or nine years old. By 
that time a great deal of the damage is 
done. What we want to try to do is to 
find such facts as we may use or our 
teachers may use for our small children. 
That, of course, must be a more or less 
individual matter. Those tests are ob- 
tainable—the Goddard or the Witmar 
form board, Healy A and !fealy B puz- 
zle, the kindergarten blocks, a number of 
building blocks, the Witmar cylinders— 
even the Montessori cylinders may be 


used. A great many of those have been 
standardized. Also the picture-comple- 
tion set. 


I believe that teachers from this meet- 
ing should go back home with the deter- 
mination to read up about those things 
and see how far they can apply them to 
little children, and I do feel that when 
we give our tests to our children who 
have been in school, our eight- or nine- 
year-old children, we should not omit 
language tests. What is going to differ- 
entiate these children from the little ani- 
mals that have intelligence if it is not 
their power to use language; and, as Mr. 
Pope said this morning, most of our 
schools for the deaf have a pretty well 
organized vocabulary for those first 
years; and I believe that by the time the 
child has been in school two or three 
years we should require language tests, 
and the child-who has not used language, 
a child from whom all initiative has been 
taken, yet has reached the age of seven 
or eight or nine, will have a-poorer men- 
tality than a hearing child. It. isn’t the 
native, the inborn, intelligence that is 
poorer; it is merely the fact that the en- 
vironment hasn’t been the same. We 
have to have language tests if we are go- 
ing to test intelligently. 
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Dr. Jounson: Further than that, I 
would like to have Dr. Pintner, before 
we ‘get off this subject, explain why he 
has not used these tests with the younger 
children. 5 

Dr. PiIntTNER: The tests that I have 
been talking about tonight are not suit- 
able for young children. I have not used 
them because they are not very good. 
Now, you can do a little more with some 
other group tests that I know of. You 
can take, for instance, Peck’s completion 
test that we worked with and use it as a 
test for young children. Presley has 
worked out a primer scale for elementary 
children. I have never tried it with deaf 
children. 

Mrs. Anderson spoke about individual 
tests. Of course, we have a number of 
individual tests that we can use with 
young children. I was not thinking about 
individual testing tonight; I was not say- 
ing a word about it. That is another 
story. I do not differ very radically with 
Mrs. Anderson; in fact, I think I am 
absolutely with her in her last statement, 
that we must have language tests for 
mentality of deaf children. 

Mr. McManaway: Mr. Chairman, 
during this past session we have adminis- 
tered at the Virginia School the test 
which Dr. Pintner has devised, and I 
went over with him today the result of 
those tests. I have analyzed them very 
carefully, both the intelligence and the 
education tests, and while there were 
some points about which I am not en- 
tirely satisfied and about which I found 
that Dr. Pintner perhaps was not entirely 
satisfied, the tests which I applied con- 
vinced me that, taken as a whole, they 
are a very satisfactory test of mentality; 
that the tests confirmed the judgment of 
the teachers in most respects as regards 
the mentality of the children, and that 
they confirmed my ideas about the educa- 
tional advancement of the various classes 
in the majority of cases. I have drawn 
graphs for each test, taken the children 
by ages—that is, the age group—and then 
the class groups, and the curves which 
result are a very interesting study. If 
time had. permitted, I had intended to 
discuss results in my individual school 
and conclusions drawn, but perhaps I can 
induce Miss Timberlake to publish thos: 
later in Tue Voita Review. 














THE DIFFICULTIES OF SPEECH IN ACQUIRED DEAFNESS* 


By MISS SUE B. POWER, of New Orleans 


HAT does speech tell you? Listen 

to not the words, but the voice and 
speech of a group of strangers or the 
chance acquaintance. One can easily de- 
tect the characteristics of timidity, pa- 
tience, sel f-possession, self-pity,extremely 
nervous persons, and also that nasal, dis- 
satisfied, quarrelsome drawl. These we 
know. There are other real defects of 
speech, as the lisper and stutterer. 

Again is noticed that sometimes pecu- 
liar deaf voice and speech. It is that too 
rapid or too slow, non-modulated speed, 
with the poor letter blending, the final s 
and final syllable missing that we hear in 
the speech of many deaf people. 

These difficulties of speech in acquired 
deafness are very often acquired with the 
coming of the deafness. 

Here is where the trouble lies. Either 
the person had poor speech before deaf- 
ness or, because of the highly nervous 
condition since becoming deaf and not 
hearing his own speech, he is not aware 
of the mistakes. 

The matter of retaining or of gaining 
good speech is of great importance. After 
having looked closely into the family, 
personal, physical, home, medical, and 
social history, one is ready to begin work 
in the actual speech conditions. 

The degree of poor or good speech will 
depend to some measure upon the age, 
degree of education, remnant of hearing, 
total deafness, and mentality. 

If the acquired deafness has occurred 
during the speech-developmental period, 
the training must be more elementary. 
Then, too, where a great sense of vibra- 
tion and the memory of voice sounds 
exist, one finds a help. 

Another point to be determined is 
whether he has brought over any pre-deaf 
speech trouble. Suppose he has not. In 
the acquired deafness we always find the 
nervous person. In these I find either 
the hoarse voice, low or whispered tones, 





*Read before the Orleans Parish Medical 
Society, February 23, 1920. 

Reprinted from the New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 
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the high, thin voice, the very deep, loud 
voice, or the indistinct speech. 

Often the difficulty is mechanical, be- 
cause of the lack of back and front oral 
activity. The tongue may be large and 
stiff, or too relaxed, the nasal passages 
closed, the arch of mouth high and nar- 
row, the teeth poor, the lip movement 
bad, and the lower jaw relaxed. 

The trouble may be merely the negli- 
gent type of speech difficulty. Sometimes 
because he always had such; then again 
because he does not hear his own voice, 
which may cause lack of inflection and 
emphasis. I have found the letter substi- 
tution as he may have previously done or 
as he sees it on the lips. Also, the blend 
sounds, the final letters, and correct syl- 
lable division gives trouble. 

With the child under ten and twelve 
the difficulty is often all three types of 
speech, but with the adult most often only 
the neurotic speech. 

With the neurotic speech, I work for 
voice control. With the mechanical, after 
the several specialists have done their 
work, the tongue and facial gymnastics, 
drills on letter positions, correct division 
into syllables, and much speech is very 
beneficial. In the negligent speech the 
same letter positions, blend sounds, old 
memory work of simple rhymes, simple 
story-telling, oral reading, and much con- 
versational work. The latter transfers 
the interest from self to more of the 
normal person. 

As these deaf people are not at all un- 
like those having hearing but defective 
speech, we must always take into con- 
sideration the highly keyed nervous state 
in which they live. They hear with every 
square inch of their skin and bone. 

Hence some physical activity must be 
arranged, as swimming, walking, rhythmic 
games, and dances. Anything that brings 
into action the coarse muscle co-ordina- 
tion will relieve the nervous pressure, 
thus helping in that fine co-ordination 
which speech requires. 

In many cases of acquired deafness the 
sense of equilibrium is destroyed, so the 
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inability to swim head under, to walk 
straight, and to not drag the heels has 
some effect on speech. 

In acquired deafness, not only must the 
lip-reading be given, but the difficulties of 
speech and voice must be watched as 
well. 

One may work ever so hard to correct 
a fault and then not succeed, the chief 
reason for which rests on the background 
information ; by that I mean the complete 
history. ‘To just the degree to which the 
medical history, the home history, the 
neurologist’s report, the ear, eye, nose, 
and throat specialists’ reports, and the 
dental report, added to the psychological 
examination, will all the combined efforts 
work for that successful training these 
cases of acquired deafness should have. 

Another thing needed is a greater 
knowledge on the part of the public that 
such work can be done, and that there is 
real value to the one making the effort to 
have it. 

How has it been done in some places? 
By those that have been helped continu- 
ing to help one another, by the knowledge 
on the part of the public of the work, by 
compulsory school laws, by the compul- 
sory reporting to educational officers all 
the types of defects, and then by the 
organizing of more day schools, not in 
just one city in the State, but several 
centers, can the training be given. 

Like everything else in the whole 
world, there must be co-operation on the 
part of those who understand with those 
who as yet do not. 

How about the co-operation of the 
medical profession with the teaching pro- 
fession for some of this corrective 
speech-work? With united efforts pre- 
vent the speech defectives by taking care 
of the defective speech, and change the 
unhappy deaf to interested lip-readers, 
thereby adding many useful men and wo- 
men to society in the place of the useless, 
self-pitied, unhappy burden on society. 

I have with me tonight two cases of 
acquired deafness. Irene, aged 15, was 
made totally deaf from spinal meningitis 
at the age of seven. She had attended 
school one year before becoming deaf. 
Irene entered the New Orleans School 
for the Deaf when nine years old. By 
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that time she had lost all voice control 
and was not increasing her vocabulary, 
for she was deaf and could not read the 
lips. She lived in a highly neurotic speech 
atmosphere. During the five years and a 
half in the deaf class she has reached the 
fifth A grade, changed the speech from 
the rapid, neurotic high, uncontrolled 
speech to the conversational tone, ac- 
quired the ability to read lips and to con- 
verse with any one with whom she is 
thrown. 

She is a normal girl, enjoying school, 
dances, and picture shows; mingles 
equally through the younger child and 
the older person. She was given this op- 
portunity through the foresight of the 
specialist, who knew the value of lip- 
reading and speech to the acquired deaf, 
and at the time of her deafness insisted 
upon the child’s parents seeing that she 
had no other kind of instruction. 

The other case, a returned soldier, now 
under training of the Vocational Board 
of this district, is Mr. Lee, 21 years old, 
and is 100 per cent deaf in one ear and 
60 per cent deaf in the other. While with 
the coast artillery in France he had pneu- 
monia, caused by exposure; then measles 
and mumps. This left him with only a 
remnant of hearing. He is making use 
constantly of this remnant of hearing, 
thereby strengthening the auditorial cen- 
ter and correcting the neurotic-speech 
hesitancy that came with the deafness. 
He has not completed his lip-reading 
work, but is making more than the usual 
progress. 

In this same work with the deafened 
soldiers another case of combined inter- 
est is a 22-year-old boy whose hearing is 
minus in one ear and 50 per cent minus 
in the other. He had for a long time 
middle-ear trouble before going into the 
service. With the deafness was the com- 
bined-speech trouble., Certain conso- 
nants and blend-sounds he seemed never 
to use in natural speech. These were 
worked over along with the lip-reading. 
In the two months he improved greatly in 
speech and acquired ability to read the 
lips rapidly. He is now taking a course 
in mechanical engineering under the Vo- 
cational Board. 

Among the cases reported to me since 
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I have been connected with the city public 
schools is a boy, Charles, who was trans- 
ferred from the grammar school to the 
deaf class because he was too deaf to 
understand. His medical history gave a 
running ear during the first year of in- 
fancy, whooping cough at seven months, 
scarlatina at four years, adenoids re- 
moved at seven, radical mastoid opera- 
tion at eight, ears operated upon again 
during the eighth year, measles at twelve. 
His social history shows that he does not 
enjoy play with other boys, probably be- 
cause of lack of hearing; school history 
shows that he finished grammar school at 
thirteen, and is now, at fourteen and a 
half, doing the second year high school 
commercial course. By the close co- 
operation of the principal and depart- 
mental teachers of the grammar school 
with teachers of the deaf, Charles, in 
place of dropping out of school and being 
unprepared, is making preparation for 
useful citizenship. His speech-type is 
nasal, caused by a back oral inactivity 
and a slightly relaxed jaw. ; 

In the cases of acquired deafness I have 
found that those caused by meningitis re- 
quire the greatest care. Either the speech 
is neurotic and the voice low and deep or 
high and non-volume in tone. The lip- 
reading work of these is not as satisfac- 
tory as of those gradually acquiring 
deafness. The difficulties of speech are 
very similar. 


IT IS ALL “OURS” 


Readers of Tur Vortra REVIEW who 
find it a pleasure to refer to the period- 
ical as “our magazine” should not forget 
that the Volta Bureau is also “our bu- 
reau,” and that the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf is also “our association”; for 
every subscriber to Tue Voita Review 
automatically becomes a member of the 
Association, becatise the - Association 
owns both Tur Vorra Review and the 
Volta Bureau. The magazine is issued 
for the benefit of its members, and while 
it is not issued merely for profit, but with 
a philanthropic purpose in view, it would 
easily be possible for the magazine to 
have so large a circulation that there 


would always be a large balance on the 
right side of the ledger, and thus insure 
having ample funds that the Bureau, as 
the active agent of the Association, could 
devote to promoting further helpful 
work. For instance, it would aid in the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge re- 
lating to the prevention of new cases of 
deafness, of aiding to wipe out the causes 
and conditions that precede, or result in, 
deafness, and aid in many good works 
that would prove beneficial to the adult 
hard of hearing. 

Why is an organization, chartered to 
promote the teaching of speech to deaf 
children, engaged in promoting the wel- 
fare of hard-of-hearing adults and en- 
couraging the study of lip-reading on the 
part of adults? Because the Association 
accepted the Volta Bureau as a gift and 
pledged itself to continue the work the 
Bureau was engaged in. The full title of 
the Volta Bureau is the “Volta Bureau 
for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge Relating to the Deaf’—a very broad 
title, by the way. The gift of the Volta 

}ureau carried with it a further gift in 
the form of an endowment fund that 
yields an income of a little over $2,000 a 
year—a sum sufficient only for the up- 
keep of the handsome structure. In 
founding the Volta Bureau, the Associa- 
tion, and THe Vorra Review, Alexander 
Graham Bell laid the foundation upon 
which splendid work has been done, but 
upon which a far greater amount of 
service can be rendered if the necessary 
funds are forthcoming. Thus, as all sub- 
scribers are members and as the members 
own the periodical and the periodical’s 
house of publication, it is all “ours.” 
Hence, why not make “ours” the biggest 
and most helpful organization in the 
world?—F. D. 





THE SILENT WORKER 


The Silent Worker, a handsome publication, 
edited and printed at the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, announces a change of size and 
an increase of price with the forthcoming 
number. The Stlent Worker already does 
great credit to the work of the deaf boys in 
the printing department of the New Jersey 
School, and with the introduction of color 
work, which is now being planned, it should 
compare favorably in appearance with any 
magazine on the market. 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


TRENTON, N. J., August 14, 1920. 
Dr. Harris TAYLor, 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes, Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

Dear Dr. Taytor: This is to notify you that 
you have been elected President of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, to succeed Dr. Lyon for 
the remainder of his term. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Atvin E. Pops, 

Secretary, American Association to Pro- 

mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 





New York City, August 26, 1920. 


AtvIn E. Pope, Esq., 

Secretary, American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

My Dear Mr. Pope: Your letter of August 
14th, in which you gave me official notice that 
I had been elected to fill the unexpired term 
of Mr. Lyon, as President of the American 
Association, was received during my vacation 
and absence from the city. 

I appreciate being called to a position that 
has been honored—I may say, hallowed—by 
Alexander Graham Bell, Philip G. Gillette, 
A. L. E. Crouter, Caroline A. Yale, and Ed- 
mund Lyon. 

In the performance of my duties as Presi- 
dent, I trust I shall always be inspired by the 
lofty ideals of ‘the eminent founder of the 
Association and influenced by the wisdom, de- 
votion, and sacrifice of my fellow-officers. 

In accepting this office, I earnestly seek the 
advice and co-operation of all interested in the 
deaf, whether as individuals or as members of 
organizations, in developing to the fullest ex- 
tent the field occupied by the American As- 
sociation and the Volta Bureau. 

I am greatly pleased to know that you have 
been elected Secretary of the Association. I 
am sure the entire profession would join me in 
saying no better selection could have been 
made. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Harris TAyYtor. 


THIS BRIGHTENS THE SUNSHINE 
Eprror Vorta Review: 

I wish to send you a line of special thanks 
for the very interesting articles and booklets 
on Volta work in its various phases. 

That prize essay, “Diary of the Mother of a 


Deaf Child,” is one of the most delightful 
things I have read this year. I have loaned 
it to the wife of our physician, to a trained 
nurse, and to one school teacher. It goes to 
two other teachers quite soon—a bit of “mis- 
sionary work” that may later help more than 
one little deaf child. 

THe Vorita Review is so full of “good 
things” and helps so to correct false ideas 
which have accumulated in one’s mind that I 
am especially glad to welcome it each month. 

I have purchased the Nitchie text-book, and 
when conditions are more favorable hope to 
avail myself of lessons from some good 
teacher. 

Of course, I shall talk to my friends of this 
splendid work being done for little children 
and adults by the “Bell Foundation” and all of 
the helpers thereof. 

Very sincerely yours, 





FOR AN OPEN DISCUSSION 


Eprror VoiTa REVIEW: 

I hope most sincerely that the columns of 
Tue Voita Review will never be closed to the 
discussion of different cures and treatments 
for deafness. 

THe Vorita REvIEW is a “magazine of 
service” for the deaf. In case of an authentic 
cure or even a permanent benefit, what greater 
service could THe Vora Review do for ‘its 
readers than to give them the facts as they 
are known? 

Yours for fair play and the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

GERTRUDE BERGEN, 
203 King’s Highway, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


SHE NEEDS “THE FRIENDLY CORNER” 


248 AUBURN AVENUE, 
Burrato, New York. 
Eprror Voirra Review: 

I am a girl in my early twenties and am 
totally deaf. I subscribed for THe Vorta 
ReEvIEw a few months ago and see so many 
leagues, clubs, and lip-reading classes in all the 
different large cities, yet there is nothing here 
in Buffalo where the hard of hearing can meet. 
I would be very glad if they got up a club for 
the deaf here in Buffalo, where we young folks 
could meet and have some good times, such as 
they have in New York City and other places. 
If any of the readers know of a club or any 
such place where the deaf meet in Buffalo, I 
wish they would let me know; or if they know 
of any young deaf folks here in Buffalo that I 
could meet, we could form a club here our- 
selves, and then try for a school in the night 
school. I am very anxious to meet some 
young deaf girls and boys from our city. I 
became deaf at the age of 15, so I did not have 
to attend a school for the deaf. There cer- 
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tainly must be some more deaf in Buffalo be- 
side myself that would like to meet. We 
could have many pleasant times through the 
winter months, and by associating together we 
will forget our deafness and learn to read 
each other’s lips, which will help along a great 
deal. 

I was in New York City this summer, and 
visited the League for the Hard of Hearing. 
There were not many there during the warm 
weather, but, believe me, I enjoyed myself 
among those that were deafened like myself, 
and do hope that some of the readers will let 
me know if there is a club here or if a club 
could be formed; also if there are any other 
deafened folks here. 

(Miss) GertrupE B. Locke. 





LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Mary Coles 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale 

Miss Sarah Fuller 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 

Mr. Frank W. Booth 

Mr. Elbert A. Gruver 

Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Emma Snow 

Mrs. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. A. M. (Harriet) Bell 
Dr. A. M. Campbell 

Miss Mary McCowen 

Mr. Barbour Lathrop 

Mr. James Otis Chance 

Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe 

Mrs. W. L. Harkness 

Major George Olden, U. S. Army 
Mrs, Fréd Hollister Fay 

Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 
Mr. J. H. Wade 

Mr. Henry D. Woods 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman 

Mr. Chas. Willis Ward 

Mr. Ion Perdicaris (England) 
Mr. Hugh H. Cooper 

Mr. Harry E. Wood : 
Mr. William M. Burgess (Scotland) 
Mr. W. D. Thornton 

Miss Louise I. Morgenstern 
Mr. John Dutton Wright 
Miss Grace L. Wadleigh (Canada) 
Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 
Mrs. C. H. E. Sussop 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mrs, N. L. Dauby 

Mrs: John D. Wright 

Mr. Henry Stowe Lovejoy, Jr. 
Mr. M. L. Rosenberg 

Miss Laura’ A. Davies 

Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Mrs. Oswald Brown 

Miss Lucelia Miller 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 

Mr. Fred De Land 

Miss Chonita Borel 

Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 


Miss Ida B. Carleton 

Miss Josephine Avondino 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison 

Mrs. T. Quincy Brown, Jr. 

Mrs. Henry Lang 

Mr. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr. 

Speach-Readers’ Guild of Boston 

Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 

Miss Elizabeth Brand 

Mr. John Knickerbacker 

Miss Mildred Kennedy 

Mrs. William Pierson Hamilton 

Mrs. Andrew Morrison 

Mrs. W. J. Curtis, Jr. 

Mrs. Hiland Porter 

Miss Francine Garrett 

Miss Mary Dugane 

John Suarez Wright 

Mrs. Thomas A, Knickerbacker 

Mr. F. J. Platt 

Mr. S. W. Childs 

Mr. Edgar Lowe 

Mr. Henry C. Meyer, Jr. 

Mrs. Nathan’ T. Porter 

Mr. William J.- Curtis 

Mrs. Frank Platt 

Miss Kitty Hill 

Mrs. J. Fenimore Cooper 

Mrs. Charles E. Van Vleck 

-Mr. D. S..Wallbridge 

San Francisco League for the Hard of 
Hearing 

Miss Julia R. Bateman 

Dr. Robert Lewis 

Mr. George J. Geer 

Miss Agnes Stowell 

Mrs. Augustus Barret 

Mrs. H. L. Daddow 

Mrs. S. P. Hagar 


LIFE MEMBERS WHO HAVE PASSED AWAY 


Prof. A. Melville Bell 

Mrs. A. M. (Eliza Symonds) Bell 
Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Miss Harriet Benson 

Mr. Bernard L. Douredoure 
Mr. L. S. Fechheimer 

Mrs. L. S. Fechheimer 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie 

Hon. Edward Lee Plumb } 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 

Miss Anna R. Leonard 

Miss Fanny Brown 

Mr. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs, J. B. Breed 

Miss Luna May Bemis 





KENTUCKY 


Correction of Speech Defects—aAs the result 
of a two weeks’ school for correction of speech 
defects, conducted by the Louisville Board of 
Education and given to teachers in: Louisville 
public schools, two white teachers and one 
negro teacher are to be selected to conduct the 
course for the benefit of children so afflicted. 

—Journal A, M. A. 
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DEAF TRAINEES MAKING GOOD 


Orlando J. Williams, 413 Seigel Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., one of our trainees whose disability 
is deafness, has just been visited by the board’s 
special agent in charge of cases having hearing 
defects. Mr. Williams was disabled at Albert, 
France, in August, 1918, and is totally deaf in 
his left ear, with very slight hearing in his 
right ear. He was instructed in lip-reading in 
the Army Lip-Reading School and is an excel- 
lent lip-reader. When he came under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Board he asked for 
straight vocational training and was approved 
for mechanical drafting. .He has just com- 
pleted a six months’ course of instructional 
training and is now in placement traiming with 
the Co., Twenty-second and Cicero Streets, 
Hawthorne, Ill. In addition to his weekly 
Section II training pay, he is receiving $22 per 
week from this firm, having had two raises in 
one month. “How much do you expect to earn 
when you will have finished Federal Board 
training in October?” Mr) Williams was asked. 
“Forty-five to fifty dollars per week,” was his 
prompt reply. Mr. Williams had no vocational 
backbround. He has now, in spite of his heavy 





handicap, a much larger earning-capacity than 


he had when he entered the service. 

Another deaf trainee who is making good in 
another line is. Mr. Samuel Brody, who is in 
placement training at ——, 49 Botanic Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa:, taking cabinet-making: Mr. 


‘Brody stated a few weeks ago to qur agent in 


charge of the follow-up work for these cases 
that he was earning 40 cents per hour, and that 
his income from the firm averaged $19 per 
week. Mr. Brody is also an excellent lip- 
reader, depending entirely on this art as a 
means of understanding speech—V ocational 
Summary.- 





“R-16” 


The sixteenth case approved for training by 
the Federal Board was a man totally deaf fol- 
lowing spinal. meningitis. He was a high- 
school graduate, the son of a physician, and 
had himself determined, before entering the 
service, to follow medicine as a profession. 

He enlisted in the army May 9, 1917, and 
was discharged, apparently totally disabled, 
March 25, 1918. He was approved for a course 
of lip-reading at the State School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio, and was assigned to a special 
teacher, Miss Louise Berry, who became not 
only instructor, but counselor and friend. 

On the completion of his course in lip-read- 
ing, R-16 wrote to the district official in Cincin- 
nati: “I feel that the past six months have 
meant more to me than any other particular six 
months. The work here has opened doors. I 
can now see something besides eternal silence.” 

R-16 had been approved for a course in 
biology at the Ohio State University. On June 
15 he began some preparatory work in zodlogy 
at the biological station of the Indiana Uni- 
versity, at Winona Lake, Ind. This course 
lasted two months, when he took a well-earned 


vacation, from August 15 to September 18, at 
his home in Oklahoma. 

Last fall he entered the Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus, Ohio, and has been taking 
the regular course in bacteriology. He has 
made good. He has been able, in spite of his 
heavy handicap, to hold his own in the college 
world.—V ocational Summary. 





THANK YOU 


The Volta Bureau expresses its appreciation 
of the generous gifts of $3 and $6.50, recently 
made to the work by Miss Julia L. Dean, of 
Dubuque, and Dr. Harold Hays, of New York. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Selwyn Oxley, 
there has recently been filed at the Volta 
Bureau a copy of his lecture, “Broken Silence.” 
The lecture is designed to be illustrated by 
lantern slides, and is for the purpose of diffus- 
ing knowledge of the work among the deaf of 
England, in school and out. 


W. Carey Roe, Esq., principal of the Royal 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Derby, 
England, has presented copies of the following 
listed pamphlets to the reference library-of the 
Volta Bureau: 


The Development of Speech: Its retention 
during the school period and after. By G 
Sibley Haycock, London. 

The Scientific Classification of Deaf Chil- 
dren for the Purpose of Instruction. By F. G. 
Barnes. 


The Improved Development and Use of Lan- 
guage by Our Deaf Pupils. By J. Brown, 
Birmingham. 

Psychology of the Deaf Child. By Miss B. 
Neville, Tottenham. 


Some Observations on the Psychology of the 
Deaf Child. By W. Carey Roe, B. A 

The Present Position and Future Needs of 
the Education of the Deaf in England. By 
Arthur J. Story, Stoke-on-Trent. 

The Function of ‘the School Doctor in 
Schools for the Deaf. By Macleod Yearsley, 
.acs 

The Prevention of Deafness. By J. Kerr 
Love, M. D. 


Miss Louise I. Morgenstern has presented 
to the reference library of the Volta Bureau, 
for filing in the “lip-reading section,” the fol- 
lowing two pamphlets showing what is being 
done for the hard-of-hearing adults in Ger- 
many : 

1. Vereinspatenschaft Eine neue Schépfung 
im Berliner. Hephata-Verein. Von ihrem Be- 
griinder Dr. Konrad Plath. (Suggestions for 
a Big Brother and Sister Movement among 
hard-of-hearing adults and _ hard-of-hearing 
children. ) 

2. Des Pflegeamt der Stadt Berlin. fiir die 
wissenschaftliche Weiterbildung der Schwer- 
hérigen, Seine Entwicklung und Seine Ziele. 
(League for the advancement of Learning 
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Among the Hard of Hearing in the City of 
Berlin.) Von Dr. Konrad Plath. 

Miss Morgenstern also presented the fol- 
lowing pamphlets to the reference library: 

Satzungen fiir die Staatl. Taubstummenan- 
stalt zu Berlin. (By-laws of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute in Berlin. Neukdllu.) 

Allgemeine Bestimmungen tiber Annahme 
und Beschaftigung der Kursisten bei der 
Staatlichen Taubstummenanstalt zu _ Berlin. 
(By-laws of the Teachers’ Training School, 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, Berlin.) 

Der Neubau der Ko6niglichen Taubstum- 
menanstalt zu Leipzig. Von Dr. Paul Schu- 
mann in Leipzig. (Illustrated Booklet on the 
New Building of the Deaf and Dumb Institute 
in Leipzig, founded by Samuel Heinicke. ) 

Lichtheim’s Konstruktion der aphatischen 
Storungen i im Vergleich mit Ballet’s “Language 
intérieur.” Von Dr. phil. Felix Reich. (Licht- 
heim’s Construction of the Aphatic Disturb- 
ances in Comparison with Ballet’s “Language 
intérieur.”’ ) 

Die SchwerhGérigenbildung. Ihre Organisa- 
tion un die Grundziige ihrer Methode. Von 
Ernst Schorsch. (The education of the hard 
of hearing.) 

Ein frischer Kranz auf das Grab Margarete 
von Witzleben. Von Dr. Konrad Plath. 
(Memorial to the founder of the Hepata- 
Unions in Germany.) 


Die Einfiihrung eines Abzeichens fiir 
Schwerhérige. Eine Denkschrift von Dr. 
Konrad Plath. (Describing a pin for the hard 
of hearing.) 

Die mimische Schrift, eine Schrift fiir 
Schwerhorige und Ertaubte. (The mimic 


writing, a writing for the hard of hearing and 
deafened. ) 
Theoretische Grundlagen und deren prak- 


tische Verwertung fiir die Erlernung des 
Ablesens der Sprache vom Gesichte des 
Sprechenden. Von Dr. Franz Kobrak. (The 


theoretic basis and its practical application for 
the learning of reading speech from the face 
of the speaker.) 


APHASIA FOLLOWING OPERATION 
FOR MASTOIDITIS 


One-of the most interesting speech defect 
cases among the disabled veterans of the World 
War is that of Private Henry J. Koopman, 
who suffered complete motor and sensory 
aphasia following an operation for mastoiditis. 

His hospital record showed that before the 
operation Koopman spoke English without an 
accent. After the operation he could utter a 
few German phrases, but no English. He 
could neither name nor locate the parts of his 
body. 

Koopman’s training was started at General 
Hospital 11, Cape May, N. J., on July 28, 1918, 
under an expert teacher. In two days he could 
count to four. In one week he could do sim- 
ple addition. In two weeks he knew three 
parts of his body and could speak one con- 
nected sentence. In three weeks he could lo- 
cate all the parts of his body and began left- 
hand writing to develop the speech centers on 
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the right side of his brain, to take the place of 
those destroyed on the right side. 

In September he could shave himself, tell 
time, and work with fractions. In November 
he could write with both hands. It was dis- 
covered that his previous education had been 
limited, but that he was a remarkable card- 
player and a beautiful dancer. 

In December he could read simple sentences, 
write a short letter, spell easy words, measure, 
and calculate. His speech is broken, but in- 
telligible. He can talk for twenty minutes 
without stopping. 

Koopman has now received his discharge 
from the army, so that the matter of his speech 
training comes under the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. The board’s special 
agent for cases having hearing and speech 
disabilities has arranged for Koopman to have 
training under the same expert teacher with 
whom he started training at Cape May. 

—Clinical Medicine. 


ABOUT JOHN D. WRIGHT 


To THE Eprror: 


The following statement appears on page 290 
of your June number: 

“The physician is the only professional man 
in the world who devotes the best energies he 
has to combating the conditions whose exist- 
ence is supposed to furnish him a livelihood. 
The learnmg, research, and untiring labor of 
every medical association in Europe and Amer- 
ica is directed to the discovery and eradication 
of the causes of disease.” 

It is a true statement, with the exception of 
two words, “only professional”; for there are 
others. In New York City resides a man, a 
professional teacher, a graduate of Amherst, 
and a very competent man of business, whose 
income during more than twenty-five years 
has come from the receipts of a private school 
for deaf children; yet during that entire period 
that man has carried on a comprehensive cam- 
paign to promote the proper teaching of speech 
under proper speech conditions to deaf pupils 
everywhere. 

Now, it is obvious that if the heads of all 
other schools for deaf children insisted that 
speech should be taught under proper speech 
conditions, much of the patronage this man’s 
school now receives would probably be with- 
drawn. In your words, this man is devoting 
“the best energies he has to combating the con- 
ditions whose existence is supposed to furnish 
him a livelihood.” This man’s name is JOHN 
D. Wricut. He resides at No. 1 Mt. Morris 
Park, West, New York City. 

Sincerely, 
Frep De LAND, 
Editor, Volta Review, 
Washington, D.C. 


—Medical Review of Reviews, New York, 
July, 1920. 
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